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A Steam Carriage with the distance of a gasoline and ease of 
operation of an electric. 100 miles without a stop for 
gasoline or water in the A. C. A. run, May 30th, 
using 534 gals. gasoline and 6 gals. of water. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 


Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 
SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 


THE WHITE STEAM, 


TOLEDO STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Semi-Flash Boiler—Stored Steam—The Boiler Adopted by the U. 
S. Government in Torpedo Boats—No Hand Pumping—Engine 
Encased Running in Oil Bath—Pilain Bearings—“Toledo” Quality. 


Mississippi Valley Ah utomobile Co., 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS 
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THE WINTON GASOLINE, Electric : Steam : Gasoline 
U. S. LONG-DISTANCE GASOLINE, $850 to $5,000 = $750 to $2,000 = $650 to $2,500 
: = “Fournier-Searchmont,”’ 
eon Ae Sao tine cece EN ina “Spaulding,” 
: “WAVERLEY.” = “MOBILE,” 2 “Toledo Gasoline Gar.” 


NEW and second-hand LOCOMOBILES for gale CHEAP. 
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Second-Hand “Mobiles,” Whites” and “Locomobiles.” 
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An Ideal Present 








For Mother For Springtime 

For Sister For a Birthday 
: oe ove | 4\\\ For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
> nN ya ' AI)\ For Wife For a Wedding 
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By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Verse in the past quarter of a century. 
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REFLECTIONS. 





An Embargo on Novels 
NE of the cleverest of contemporary novelists, 
() Miss M. G. Tuttiett, whose pen-name is 
Maxwell Gray, suggests, in a recent essay, that 
if the supply of fiction were shut off for at least 
twenty years, it would be not only no loss, but a de- 
cided gain. It is not that the stories have all been told, ac- 
cording to this authoress, for they were all told long ago,per- 
haps even before the age of writing; but we have too much 
fiction, and people rush through book after book with no 
definite idea beyond the one of keeping up with the press. 
If the supply were cut short for a score of years a gener- 
ation could grow up interested in something besides the 
latest love story. There would be time and inducement to 
read Scott, Dickens, Jane Austin, George Eiiot, the 
Brontes, andthe host of others scarely known by name 
to the later generation. This is an unique suggestion and 
of some value, apparently. The world, assuredly, is tired of 
the machine-made novel and of the reader for whom the 
machine-made novel is made. Anybody, it seems, can 
write a novel, at any age, about any period of history, to set- 
tle any vexing problem. Everybody can read, but that is 
not an unmixed good. There are too many readers who 
have no standards. They think they’re intellectual if they 
read anything that is printed in book form. The old- 
time reading class is not heard from. The mo 
of readers who never read anything that _ is 
first class, is the patronage catered to by too many pub- 
lishers. The below-stairs element makes the popular suc- 
cesses. The people who proclaim greatness of the author 
of “When Knighthood Was In Flower” never read 
“Ivanhoe” or “The Talisman” or “Henry Esmond” or 
“The Tale of Two Cities” or “My Novel.” The cheaply 
written, cheaply printed book is swamping literature. 
Albert Ross and Archibald Clavering’ Gunter obscure the 
work of H. C. Bunner and Alice Brown and Edith 
Wharton. The big successes of the day are what would 
have been called, ten years ago, fifth-rate novels. The big 
successes are books that are advertised like crackers and 
shaving soaps and toilet papers and ginger snaps. And 
those books make hits with just the kind of people that 
have no judgment of literature at all. There isno doubt 
that this cheap printing of cheap books is a grave evil, as 
it now appears to us. But to shut off the supply of novels, 
if such a thing were possible, would be bad policy. In the 
first place the value of literature is relative. Any reading 
is better than no reading. Even the dime novel may lead 
a boy to the masterpieces; not only may do so, but does so 
in mcst cases. And then the cutting off of the novelistic 
output would cut off many a good new novel. We can 
stand a great many bad novels if we may get one now and 
then like “The House With the Green Shutters,” by 
George Douglas, or like “John Kenadie,” that beautiful 
story from the pen of a St. Louisan, Mr. Ripley D. 
Saunders, or “The Virginian,” by the late Owen Wister. 
The classics are good, but man cannot live by them alone. 
The reading world would be very badly off if it applied too 
closely the philosopher’s declaration that whenever a new 
book came out he read an old one. The flood of bad or 
banal literature is grievous. No one denies that, but now 
and then it bears a beauteous argosy of thought and feel- 
ing and characterization and style upon its turgid bosom. 
The printing presses must not be stopped. Cheapening 
printing is not wholly bad. In fact, cheap printing 
is working good in the present day by facilitating 
the reproduction of the masterpieces in such issues as 
“The Temple Classics.” One can not read the worst 
literature without coming across references to the best, 


and those references are rarely lost on the reader. The 
semi-educated, at first, read anything that looks like a book, 
but they soon awaken to the true character of the rot they 
have been tasting, and they begin reading on a higher 
plane. The cheap novel with false pictures of life and 
manners does not long impose upon the semi-ignorant 
public. Yankee gumption “nails” the falsity before long. 
The “Seaside Library” started to «furnish trash. In the 
long run its great hold on the public was its furnishing of 
cheap editions of the best books. The cheaper _ story- 
papers and boys “libraries” are losing their hold. Laura 
Jean Libbeyites have developed into Mary Wilkinsites, and 
the messenger boy is rising from “Old Sleuth” to “Sherlock 
Holmes.” Contrast the Saturday Evening Post with the 
old Boys Own or Boy’s and Girls of America and 
note the advance. Compare Munsey's with the_old Waverley. 
Much literature we look down upon to-day would have been 
thought fairly good thirty years ago. There is nothing to 
be gained by stopping the presses. Let them rumble on, 
They may turn out a mass of bad reading, but so long as 
there are people to take up this bad reading we know that 
they cannot pursue it far without developing a taste for 
better books. The reading public evolves its taste surely 
and not too slowly. The proof is in the fact that the 
presses continue to turn out editions of Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, George Borrow, Lytton, the plays 
of Shakespeare, Marlowe and Johnson, and all the master- 
pieces, by the hundreds of thousands. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for the best literatare or the publishers 
would not print it in the many revivals now in full swing. 
The poorer literature has made the readers ready for the 
better and the best. The vast output of inferior fiction is 
an affliction but it has its compensations in the occasional 
“discovery” of men and women who write and think well. 
Let the literary torrent roll. Damming it were danger- 
ous, if possible. In a little while the stream clears itself; 
and who shall pass absolutely upon good or bad. There 
are some who think Maxwell Gray’s work meretricious. 
At least it is not yet classic. And yet those of us who 
have read “The Silence of Dean Maitland” would be sorry 
to think that the publishers should bar future manuscripts 
of hers solely to make sure that the books of writers worse 
than she should never see the light. 


Fe SF 
The Postal Currency Plan 


IT is now said that some treasury officials are opposed 
to the adoption of the Pust-check currency, not because 
of the principle involved, but because of the in- 
convenience and bother attached to it. If that is the case, 
and if that is the only opposition to it, then the Post-check 
will soon be with us. So far asthe general public is con- 
cerned, everybody who has given any intelligent thought 
to the matter is enthusiastic over a device which aims at 
greatly simplifying the remittance of currency by mail, and 
doing away with the old-fashioned, cumbersome and 
tedious methods attached to money-orders. The Post- 
check will be immensely popular. When it has been pro- 
vided for by law, all you will have to doin transmitting 
money isto sign your name ona piece of specially issued 
paper currency, and the mere act of signing will convert 
the currency so endorsed into a check which can be mailed 
with absolute safety. The Post-check device combines 
safety with convenience. It involves no red-tapeism, no 
unnecessary bother. lt is so simple that it will be readily 
taken up by every man and woman of ordinary intelligence . 
The Federal Treasury officials want to deprive the public 
of the Post-check, because their labors will be increased 
thereby, and it is said they have been influential enough 
with Congress to prevent legislation along this line. Is 
the personal comfort, the selfish indolence of a few, 
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highly-paid officials more important than the needs and 
wishes of the public? And cannot this Government pro- 
vide more men, if necessary, to conduct this branch of the 
postal service? Money is wasted upon much less useful 
governmental functions, and the officials never complain. 
The Postmaster-General is fully in accord with public 
sentiment in this matter, and has urged Congress to make 
provision for the Post-check currency system. Let him 
continue to hammer away at Congress and to expose the 
really disgraceful motives actuating the few opponents of 
his recommendations. We need the Post-check, and as 
the idea is up-to-date and practical it should be carried 


out, 


Fe 
A Political Mystery 


THE greatest mystery of current American politics is 
the presence of Mr. Payne in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Payne is not believed to be a hard-and-fast Roosevelt 
man. He is thought to be lacking in sympathy with the 
general Roosevelt policy. He is noted as a splendid politi- 
cian, but he has not helped the President in the latter’s 
fight against Sugar Senators, though the President has need 
of politicians on his side. Payne may bea good Postmas- 
ter-General, but there are other men who would be as good. 
Payne is supposed to be a political manager for Mr. Roose- 
velt, but he doesn’t seem to manage. Who will solve the 
whyness of Mr. Payne? 

se 
The Referendum 


ADVOCATES of the referendum system of legislation 
cannot find much comfort inthe news from Connecticut 
that the people of that State took a most languid interest in 
the new Constitution submitted for their approval. The new 
Constitution has been framed with a view toward doing 
away with the old system under which the large towns were 
being ruled by townships and villages, and government by 
majority rule was made a farce. Fora long time previous 
to the day of voting, the subject has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed in newspapers throughout the State. It was, there- 
fore, naturally thought that the people had become thor- 
oughly aroused and would take a lively interest in the vote 
and its results. Yet, what were the results? Less than 
tifteen per cent of the total nun.ber of voters went to the 
trouble of casting ballots, and this apathy on the part of 
voters was probably responsible for the defeat of the newly- 
framed Constitution. In view of such results, it is hardly 
proper to entertain very roseate expectations in relation to 
the adoption of the referendum. The most conspicuous 
trouble seems to be that people do not take much interest 
in, or properly understand, legislative measures submitted 
to their approval or disapproval. Their political and 
economical education has not as yet reached the analytical, 
logically-thinking stage. They are able to grasp great 
National questions; they are willing at all times, to take an 
active interest in matters which directly and immediately 
affect them, but on all issues which are somewhat above 
their range of thought and feeling, or do nut involve bread- 
and-butter principles, they cannot be relied upon. And as 
long as this is the case, we might as well worry along as 
best we can with our prevailing system of law-making. To 
try to make people vote on questions they do not under- 
stand or in which they take no vital interest would be 
worse than useless. Besides, there seems to be a growing 
antipathy towards excessive legislation and too much law- 
ing. If more attention were paid to business and less to 
law-making, the country would be a great deal better off. 


Fe 
Lehr’s Monkey-Shines 


HAPPILY coincident with the newspaper dispatches con- 
cerning the latest escapade of that alleged individual 
Harry Lehr, the precious darling of New York Society, 
comes along the mordant little sketch by Harold Mel- 
bourne, “The Late Willie Ashe,” printed elsewhere in this 
issue. The doings of Harry Lehr are the great charm of 
New York’s swell set, and his latest performance was 
blazoned tothe world on the Fourth of July. Mr. Lehr 
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gave a dinner to a monkey. Mr. Lehr and his friends will find out just what causes Lehrism it they will read the 


did the monkey much honor and finally capped the 
climax by getting the monkey very drunk just to see 
what “a drunk munk” would do. The experiment 
was highly successful. The drunken monkey proceeded 
to act just as if he were a gay, young member of Mr. 
Lehr’s set. The dispatches tell us that “he broke all the 
rules of decorum and various dishes and wine glasses to- 
gether.” The monkey belonged to Joseph Leiter, the young 
man, who, in cornering wheat, squeezed his own father to 
the tune of more than $2,000,000. Mr. Leiter brought 
the monkey to New York onhis yacht. Mr. Lehr bor- 
rowed the simian and sent out invitations to twenty women 
and mento meet a distinguished visitor from Siam at din- 
ner at Ardleigh. When the guests were seated at table, 
Mr. Lehr appeared leading the monkey, which was 
immaculately arrayed in a dress suit made for the purpose. 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish especially was amused and im- 
pressed. Merriment followed until the monkey, inflamed 
by drink, began to throw glasses and plates at the other 
guests. The women fled in dismay. The monkey was 
put to bed and Mr. Lehr received the congratulations of 
the twenty leaders of society who had been delighted by his 
stroke of originality. And it was original. It beats all hol- 
low the Roman Emperor who had his horse proclaimed a god. 
It surpasses the magnificence of the idea of the woman in 
Portugal who left her fortune to a barnyard rooster. It 
was a performance the like of which was never seen 
in the temples at Benares, where the natives wor- 
ship monkeys as divinities. Furthermore, it was a 
pushing to the uttermost limit of the modern doctrine of 
“the brotherhood of man.” If the followers of Mr. Darwin 
are right in believing and asserting that the monkey is our 
earliest brother, then Mr. Lehr and his swell friends are 
right in making a monkey of a monkey and of themselves 
in a little celebration of the Declaration of Independence. 
It is sweet and pleasant, too, to see the swell women of 
Gotham society so thoroughly Democratic in manner. 
They are so willing to be gracious to “the lower orders” 
that they don’t mind sitting down at table with a monkey, 
or with Harry Lehr. The incident is simply chock full of 
brilliantly suggestive reflections upon these times and the 
manners that prevail therein. What would this ennuye 
nation do without Harry Lehr to look to for things unique 
and daring? Whenever we get blue, Harry Lehr comes to 
the front with a stunt that awakens us from torpor. He 
will wade into a fountain basin with a girl, on a wager. He 
will wear bangles on his wrist and bracelets upon his 
ankles, and put the latter out over the railing of an opera 
box, and wiggle them to the tune of the fire music from 
“Siegfried.” He will pose in bronze fleshings in par- 
lors, and he will give dinners to dogs and he will say 
double entendres to ladies in public places. He will parade 
himself in public in feminine attire and simulate so well 
that the community falls to making bets asto the creature’s 
real sex, much as London smartdom, long ago, wagered 
thousands on the vexed point whether the Chevalier d’Eon 
was aman or a woman. Not Alcibiades nor Alciphron 
nor Giton in the classic times was so peculiar in his per- 
formance as Harry Lehr, who is the ornament of the 
highest society in this land that is “the heir of the ages.” 
Catullus never sang a more unique youth. Harry Lehr is 
something that the classic times never knew, for in classic 
times no peraon would do the things Lehr does for so base 
a purpose as to force a brand of wine upon the market, 
And all Rome would have guffawed if one like Harry 
Lehr had signalized all his peculiarities by get- 
ting married and plunging as a leader of the 
noble and ancient families. No land old or 
new has produced anything like our Lehr. He can- 
not be duplicated in London’s “Green Carnations.” 
Nothing like him can be found in Paris. There’s nothing 
of his sort in art or in literature—at least there was not un- 
til the anonymous author of “The Imitator” undertook to 
vivisect this very Harry Lehr in a character called, in the 
book, Reggie Hart. There are wise people in this world 
who do not understand the meaning of Harry Lehr. They 


incident in “The Imitator” in which the hero, Orson Vane, 
takes on,for a time,the personality of Reggie Hart. It is not 
here asserted that anyone will be pleased with the deadly 
analysis of the creature that is commonly supposed to stand 
for Harry Lehrin “The Imitator,” but it is asserted that 
anyone who will read it will be enlightened, and while there 
is, probably, a little too much Lehr in the novel in question, 
there are studies of other contemporary celebrites or 
notorieties which have no such tendency to revolt the taste, 
and there are at least two love scenes, onein a book store 
and another atop of a Fifth Avenue stage,that are as dainty 
as anything ever presented in American fiction. The pub- 
licity that Lehr is getting can have but one effect: the 
generation of a disease of Lehrismus. There is nothing 
better calculated to check the spread of such a disease, by 
showing how it infects all Gotham society, than a careful 
reading of “The Imitator,” a valuable sociologic volume as 
well as a work of analytic art. 
se st 
Linguistic 
VERILY, we English speaking people have a wonderful 
faculty of increasing our stock of pregnant words. Every 
year or so, there is something new to keep philologists 
busy and to increase their perplexities. But we should 
not be alarmed at this. A lagger vocabulary means pro- 
gress and vitality. It is only dying nations that can no 
longer invent new phrases or words. We should, there- 
fore, be proud of such telling vocabulistic acquisitions as 
“mafficking” and “hooliganing.” Over in London, these 
euphonious words are quite popular. They have become 
so common in every-day language that intelligent sparrows 
are whistling them from the roofs. There is some doubt, 
though, as to whether there is any difference between the 
two verbs or not. Philologists are getting to be exercised 
over the matter. Looking at the words from a broad 
standpoint, and inthe light of past experience, it seems 
that there is absolutely no difference between the two. 
Both mean one and the same thing,—to get a jag, and to 
become so hilarious and so offensively vulgar and noisy 
that everybody’s attention is attracted towards the size and 
intensity of the jag. The erudite New York Sun, with its 
usual profundity of thought and research, is already 
wrestling with the problem that French linguists will have 
to solve in trying to incorporate the two English strangers 
into their mellifluous idiom. It imagines the case of a 
Frenchman conjugating as follows: 
Je maffiqinique, etc., 
Nous maffiginiquons, 
Vous maffiginiquez, 
lls hooligantsent. 

And then it goes on tosay: “The third person plural 
may be open to the objection of the purists that it unneces- 
sarily irregularizes the verb. But maffiginiser and hooligani- 
ser are decidedly irregular verbs, and, in the reflective 
form, se hooliganiser might make a fair French translation of 
“getting a jag,” Our New York authority should call the 
attention of the French Academy to this serious problem. 
Our Gallic friends have nothing particular to worry or get 
excited about at the present time, and they might be glad 
to vent their long pent-up feelings in an exhilarating tussle 
with his sacre Anglais. 

se 
Rome and Science 

THERE is a strange and significant commotion among 
the French clergy. It is stated, and it can be inferred 
from various ultramontane clerical publications, that 
modern scientific progress has made a deep, disturbing 
impression upon many theologians. Views are now being 
expressed with impunity which, thirty years ago, would 
have led to excommunication. One of the leaders of 
modern theological thought is the Abbé Loisy, who pro- 
mulgates some very radical ideas, and has, at various times, 
incurred the displeasure of high church dignitaries because 
of his acceptance of scientific assumptions, but the French 
dignitaries cannot muzzle him, and the authorities at Rome 
have, so far, refused to act upon mere generalizations against 
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him. They have actually taken some of his ideas and 
theories under consideration. The Vatican leaders have 
become aroused and convinced that “something has to be 
done.” Pope Leo XIII is said to take a deep interest in 
the various controversies involving the alleged dissidences 
between science and religion. His wide-awake, almost 
clairvoyant mind recognizes the importance of settling, as 
far as possible, the differences between alleged scientific 
truth and faith, and, upon his initiative, a committee of the 
greatest theological experts of the Roman Catholic Church 
will soon be organized and empowered to discuss the proper 
means to be adopted to bring about necessary adjustments 
between modern science and the ancient creed. Rome is 
evidently willing to make concessions, if that can be done 
without subverting fundamental principles. It will be 
careful not to condemn without investigation and careful 
discrimination. It will not so act again, as to be mis- 
represented in such matters as its alleged denial of Galileo’s 
deductions. The venerable Pontiff is reported to have, on 
various occasions, voiced his grief and anxiety about the 
discussions in which the scientists and theologians seemed 
to be drifting into irreconcilable differences. After an 
important interview with a French prelate, he is said to 
have asked, with an inflection of intense sadness in his 
voice: “Ou allons nous? Ou allons nous? Whither are we 
drifting?” Darwinian theories and the so-called “higher 
criticism” appear to occupy the most important position 
in these controversies. The Abbé Loisy is, for instance, 
attacking the authenticity of the gospel of Saint John, 
and other parts of the Scriptures, while a learned German 
Jesuit, E. Wasman, has adopted the principles of Darwinian 
evolution to a large extent, and issued some most remark- 
able works on his studies of ant-life. It will be remembered 
that, a few years ago, Father Zahn was forced to recant 
some of his evolutionary opinions. Rome would appear to 
be acting with wise moderation in adopting a policy of 
courteous and conciliatory consideration of the tremendous 
argument that modern investigation has formulated against 
But the end may be forseen. Rome 
She must remain as she has been, or 


her contentions. 
cannot change. 
Rome is no more, 
FF 
The Barred Territories 


THE failure to admit Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico to Statehood, during the past session of Congress, 
deserves criticism. These three territories are fully en- 
titled to admission; they have more than the necessary 
population, and are thoroughly progressive. New Mexico 
has been knocking for admission for many years past. It 
has about 200,000 people, which is almost five times that 
of the State of Nevada; its mining and agricultural indus- 
tries are steadily growing. Irrigation will work wonders 
there and also in Arizona. The growing importance and 
great natural resources of these territories cannot be cver- 
looked any longer. Railroad companies show more 
sagacity} and foresight than Congress; they are building 
and extending lines in the territories right along. Taney 
have an eye for the future, and know what is coming. The 
Republicans have no excuse for disregarding the wishes of 
the people of the Southwestern Territories, including 
Oklahoma. The wonderful metamorphosis of the latter 
territory, within the last five years, has often been de- 
About ten years ago, Oklahoma was a wilderness, 
To-day, 


scribed. 
the home of the Indian, hunter and criminal. 
it is one of the most bustling, wide-awake and best-known 
sections of the United States. Its population and wealth 
are increasing by leaps and bounds; cities and villages are 
springing up everywhere; railroads are running from and 
ia every direction. Including the Indian Territory (which 
will unquestionably be added to Oklahoma), there is a 
a population of more than 500,000. Now, why is it that 
the Republican majority in Congress refused to admit such 
a phenomenally-growing territory to Statehood? Political 
considerations furnish no excuse. The Republicans prom- 
ised admission, and should have kept their word. They 


will only discredit themselves by permitting petty political 
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jealousies and ward-boss principles to interfere with broad- 
minded National politics. As a State, Oxlahoma would 
certainly play a more important role than Delaware, or 
Rhode Island, and, politically, give a much more credita- 
ble account of itself than either of these two States. Oae 
is moved to scorn of politicians for their action in this 
matter when one picks up such a publication as 7win 
Territories, a magazine published for the Indians of Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma, at Muskogee. This is a very 
readable periodical, and its contents disclose something of 
what is being done for the Indians, and what they are doing 
for themselves in the matter of education and agriculture, 
and how they are progressing socially. If the Indians of 
the territories are up to the standard of intelligence and 
progress indicated by 7win Territories, it is the direst folly 
for anyone to intimate that the energetic white population 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory is unfit for citizenship. 


st 
Abusing the Horse 


SOME one in Kentucky—of all places! —has discovered 
that the horse is a fool and a maniac and not to be trusted; 
that the beast is ungrateful and not to be classed with the 
dog as man’s friend; that you may treat a horse kindly for 
years and fright will make him trample or bite you; that 
he forgets his training at a shadow’s wavering or the flight 
of a leaf. This is all true; but not new. It is not a thing 
given publicity to help automobiles. Twenty years ago, 
the late Col. Robert S. McDonald, of this city, was wont to 
deliver a lecture before lodges and other assemblages in 
which he proved all the propositions enumerated above and 
maintained that the only horse that had any claim upon 
man’s affection was the clothes-horse. The horse isa 
nervous animal. He is susceptible to fright at trifles. But 
it’s not altogether the horse’s fault. Man has had some- 
thing to do with it, chiefly by putting blinders on him, then 
by docking his tail and thus depriving him of his fly-brush; 
then by curbing and bitting him so that the beast is always 
shackled in the face of danger. The horse is a fool, toa 
great extent, because*he has been driven and trained by 
fools; and it is doubtful that the horse is altogether so un- 
amenable to education as his enemies assert. The horses 
that run away and smash things and hurt or kill people, 
when they have been for years considered perfectly safe, 
may be numerous, but not so numerous as those that do 
not run away after being well broken. Ifa horse does 
damage, as a rule, it is because there has been something 
wrong with his rider or driver or the person who hitched 
him. The horse is not to be sweepingly condemned—not 
even by a Kentuckian. 

Ft 
The $9,000 a Year Girl 


ACCORDING to a lately rendered opinion of the New 
York Supreme Court, a young society lady is entitled to a 
maintenance fund of $9,000 a year. We should be glad 
that this vexing question has at last, if only temporarily, 
been settled. Miss Rosalie Coe Campbell is the fortunate, 
or shall we say unfortunate, young lady who cannot get along 
on less than $9,000 a year. The lawyers made a deep im- 
pression upon the justices of the august tribunal by point- 
ing out that the young lady required at least $1,500 annu- 
ally to buy the necessary clothes to cover her aristocratic 
body. Perhapsthe justices had some experience in that 
line, and ful.y appreciated the difficulties of clothing a 
young society lady properly, nowadays. Their salary may 
not be in excess of the total annual allowance of Miss 
Campbell, but they recognized the vast difference between 
the station of a justice of a supreme court and that of a 
society leader. And so their hearts began to wax soft, and 
slowly yielded to the importunities of the fair spendthrift 
and her eloquent lawyers. To be sure $9,000 a year may 
not be much for Miss Campbell and others of her class, 
but it represents a fortune for nearly all the rest of us. An 
editor of a journal like the Mirror, for instance, can 
never expect to come within even smelling distance of that 
sum. Congressmen have to make both ends meet with a 
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salary of $5,000 a year. Many ‘of the bank presidents, 
Superior judges and leading lawyers are willing to limp 
along on an annual income of $10,000. They are support- 
ing their families at the same time, and do not seem to be 
dissatisfied in the least. Wonder what a young society 
lady does with an allowance of $9,000 a year! Some of 
us poor unfortunates would not know how to get rid of such 
a princely amount. It is well that the Now York Supreme 
Court has clarified the social atmosphere, and at last set the 
proper standard of living for society leaders. There is 
some satisfaction, however, in the reflection that the $9,000- 
a-year girl isn’t necessarily the girl. Afellow would think 
twice before marrying her, in dread of having her “throw 
it up to him.” She may have $9,000 and look like 30 cents. 


Fe st 


Unpopular 
Harper's Weekly wants to know “who is the most un- 
popular man in the world?” In all probability the Sultan 
of Turkey would fill the bill provided the world has not 
forgotten General Mercier and Count Esterhazy. 
ze St 
Dickie Dabis 
A Lor of “writers” who are critics because they have 
never written anything make it a practice to belittle the 
work of Richard Harding Davis. But the dude can write. It is 
in order for some of the fellows who criticise Davis to produce 
a book with as much real stuff in it as “Ranson’s Folly,” just 
issued by the Scribners. The tales in this book are five, 
and they’re all in different genre and all American, and all 
fine in their fashion. Davis knows something about men 
and about all kindsof men. He knows something about 
women and a good deal about dogs, and he knows how to 
tell what he knows. His stories are rather high-keyed at 
times, but they carry you along while you read them, and 
they are delivered with a neatness and trimness of style 
that are piquant. “Ranson’s Folly” isn’t as good a 
story as Bret Harte could have written in an earlier day, 
but it is a narrative to catch one’s interest and hold it. 
"The Derelict” is a newspaper story, somewhat too highly 
colored on the Bohemian side, but it has a fine echo of war 
in it. “The Bar Sinister” is a tip-top dogstory. “La 
Lettre d’ Amour” is a bit of modern romanticism, and 
“In The Fog” is a good skit on the detective story. In 
every one of these stories “Dickie” Davis is in good form. 
The criticasters may sneer at the writer, but thestories are 
stories, and the writing is of the sort that the stories are fitted 
to. “Dickie” Davis may be “fortunate.” He may be of 
the same species almost as the matinee idol. He may be 
adude. He may be a whole lot of other things. But he 
is a story teller, and he doesn’t always tell the same kind 
of story about the same kind of people, and he has a 
capacity for liking people, in a literary sense, solely, 
because they are human beings. And that’s what accounts 
for his success. 
se 
As Man Mobes Upward 


NEws comes from Pueblo, Colo., that twelve homing 
pigeons were set]free there, and that the birds immediately 
made a bee-line for their distant home, Cleveland, O., 
more than 1,560 miles away. There may be nothing very 
remarkable in this item of news, yet it inevitably suggests 
the question: Why is it that in natural aptitudes man is so 
very inferior to birds and animals? A few days before the 
Mont Pelee catastrophe, snakes and birds disappeared from 
the vicinity of the volcano. Their instinct apprised them 
of the approaching outbreak. The people of St. Pierre, 
however, remained. They disregarded all warnings and 
displayed the utmost indifference, staying within the walls 
of the doomed city until death overwhelmed them. Here, 
natural instinct proved superior to human intelligence and 
reasoning observation. Yet, if we are to believe the wise 
men, our ancestors of thousands of years ago were prob- 
ably little inferior to the animal world in instinctive quali- 
ties, although this was long beforejthe records began. They 
were endowed with everything requisite for a successful 
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physical encounter with inimical brutes and for obtaining 
necessary means of subsistence. And some of the inferior 
peoples now seem to have retained something akin to the 
faculty that enabled the birds and reptiles and domestic 
animals to anticipate the Martinique disaster. Since then, 
so it seems, natural qualities have deteriorated, because 
opportunities for exercising them grew less in the course 
of time, while, on the other hand, the intellect has steadily 
gained in scope and power, and subordinated instinctive 
and emotional life to its service. What we have lost on 
one side, we have more than made up onthe other. Yet, 
taking everything into consideration, has the sum total of 
human happiness been increased through this metamor- 
phosis of human nature? That is the question, and it isa 
question which will never be answered satisfactorily. 
While it is certain that by developing intellectual power, 
we have multiplied our capacities of enjoyment, it almost 
necessarily follows that we have multiplied our capacity for 
pain. When we admit this, we as much as say that we 
have refined our sensibilities to the appreciation of things 
subtler than the savage ever knew or could know. We 
may miss the flavor of the almost purely physical enjoy- 
ments of our primitive ancestors in our development along 
the intellectual plane, but it would be better, perhaps, to 
say that we have tinged the primitive physical joys with 
intellect. There are some who think we have lost by get- 
ting away from the simple to the complex. There are still 
a number of people who think that Jean Jacques Rosseau 
was thc apostle of a great truth, but an instinctive some- 
thing, which we are pretty sure birds and animals do not 
possess, or, if they do, possess it in embryonic or lowest 
rudimentary form, tells us that we are following the right 
path and cherishing the right ideals, in spite of occasional 
aberrations and waverings. 
se wt 
Educational Ideas 
CRITICISM of our public school system is growing more 
frequent. In alate issue of the Rochester FPost-Express 
somebody bewails the constant and marked increase in ex- 
penditures for public schools, which, the writer thinks, is 
principally to be ascribed to educational fads, the intro- 
duction of the non-essential_and ornamental in the curric- 
ulum. There is, unquestionably, something in this view 
of modern teaching. It has repeatedly been referred to 
and emphasized by competent authorities. There is an un- 
mistakable tendency to overburden the mind of the child 
with things that are, as the saying is, useless and which 
are forgotten within a few months after the completion of 
education. Popular education should not include fads, or 
follow temporary whims, } which only waste time and con- 
fuse the youthful intelligence. Popular education should 
be simple and concentrated. It should teach only a few 
fnndamental things, and those few things well. It should 
aim at enabling the child to educate itself later. Concen- 
trated, thorough public educationis much to be preferred 
to an aimless, dissipating diversification. Thethree “Rs” 
form a good basis to go on, and with some usual, 
needful corollaries, should be enough for a public school 
education, Education, in the long run, is based on in- 
dividual character and must come through individual effort. 
The child that has been given the necessary, simple train- 
ing, and is made of the proper stuff, will make use of the 
means placed within its reach and educate itself. If it is 
not of the proper stuff all the teaching in the world will not 
make it intelligent. It is well, however, to keep on trying 
to educate the most unpromising material. It is well, too, 
not to call everything a fad that is not patently to be of use 
in money-making. It will not do to stick too closely to 
“the three Rs.” It may be well to teach a little of many 
things the teaching of which may develop unsuspected 
capabilities and predilections in children. A little drawing, 
by many called a “fad,” may develop an artist or an 
architect; a little music, a musician; a little natural history, 
a scientist. It wlll not doto make education too narrow, 
or to chop off the State’s share in education too soon. State 
education may cost more money than it used to cost, but if 
a little extravagance be tolerable in anything it should be in 
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education. It’s hard to say off-hand what may be useless to 
achild, In fact, nothing ever learned is wholly useless. As 
for cutting out the “ornamental,” that is sheer ignorance. 
Cut out the ornamental and make life dull. Sparta cut out 
the ornamental, and it was the least important and least 
effective in history of all of the states of ancient Greece. 


Dilapidated Calvary 


THE management of Calvary Cemetery is an atrocity. 
It is a miracle that the lot owners in that burial tract have 
stood so long the treatment they receive. The cemetery 
makes big money. It is a great business enterprise, 
yet the keeping of the place is a disgrace, as every- 
one knows who looks at a cemetery like Bellefontaine, or 
remembers Greenwood or Woodlawn or any Protestant 
burying ground. The place which should be a beautiful 
park has absolutely no care that is worthy the name. A 
few wealthy families pay extra to have their lots kept in 
repair and then the work is not decently done. Poorer 
people who keep up an interest in the graves of their dead 
are absolutely ignored by the management. They have to 
trudge over the hills and hollows to the ponds or draw 
water laboriously from the wells to sprinkle the flowers and 
plants on the graves of their dead. Calvary Cemetery 
makes enough money off its lots, bought for a few dollars 
and sold away up in the hundreds, or even thousands, to 
put in a dozen or half a dozen hydrants. There is nothing 
a lot owner may ask of the Calvary Cemetery Association 
that he or she can’t get—by paying for it—in theory; but 
after the pay is given the work is not done. The institu- 
tion is a great “graft,” the “softer” because the victims are 
Catholics who can’t kick or threaten to disinter their dead 
from consecrated ground. In most people’s opinion this 
“consecrated ground” is cursed by the most sordid soulless 
greed. The management is positively ghoulish. It cares 
nothing for the lot owners, heeds no complaints, lets the 
place take care of itself, allows monuments and fences to 
fall to ruin, and graves to cave in, and if anyone asks for 
anything the demand is “pay,” “pay,” “pay.” The weeds 
are never cut unless a lot owner pays forthe work. The 
roads are bad. The trees are untrimmed. The shrubbery 
is scraggly and scrawny. There is no such thing as the 
preservation of order on Sundays. Flowers on graves are 
trampled down by men, women and children, or torn up by 
the roots. The shameful mismanagement is unparalleled 
anywhere in this country and yet the men who do the mis- 
managing are as arbitrary as if they were really giving lot 
owners the benefit of the most sedulous care. Calvary 
looks, ‘most of the time, like an abandoned farm and 
the dilapidation of some of the monuments, fences 
copings and vaults is pitiful. The momenta person, or a 
family, can’t “put up the coin,” that person or family’s lot 
is let alone, if, indeed, it is not mostly let alone even while 
the annual stipend for care is being disgorged by the 
relatives of the dead. Calvary Cemetery tends always to 
revert to a general resemblance to a pauper graveyard. No 
matter how much care or money lot owners expend upon 
their holdings, the incompetent or careless management 
seems bent on obstructing all effort for beauty. It is 
enough to make any one sick to go through Bellefontaine 
after a stroll through Calvary. In the former, there is 
every evidence of effort to make the place a beautiful 
“city of the dead.” In the latter the impression every- 
where is that of the farm of the sluggard. The former is 
not a better paying institution than the latter. It devotes a 
certain adequate sum each year to proper maintenance of 
the place. But the Calvary Cemetery Association doesn’t 
care. It has a dead cinch on both dead and living in the 
“consecrated ground” claim and it is above all appeal or 
reproach by lot-owners. The Catholic population of the 
city should feel disgraced by such an institutinn, and they 
do so feel, but they have long been afraid to speak out. 
The MIRROR has been approached to say these few words 
on the subject, because the words are in line with this 
paper’s advocacy of the general idea of the City Beautiful. 
The great cemeteries should be a part of the show features 
of St. Louis, as they are of other cities, yet Calvary 





Cemetery is a place that speaks only of neglect and mis- 
management. The Catholic community here is rich and 
numerically strong. It pays enough money into the 
Calvary Cemetery Association to justify the demand that 
the place be kept in better shape. The Association, how- 
ever, is fossilized as to every idea except getting the coin 
and inventing new extras to be charged for. 
ee 


THE STORY OF A FARM. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





' had wandered more than two miles from my camp, 
fishing alone in the likely places, and yet with 
only a small bass and a pickerel to honor my creel. I 
came upon him, hip-deep in the river under some low- 
spreading maples—a troublous place for any kind of cast- 
ing, but sedgy at the edges and umbrous in the eddies with 
moss-covered bowlders and water-logged snags. I didn’t 
say anything, but stood admiring the dexterous accuracy 
of his hand as he sent his bait whizzing laterally and low, 
tripping it into the water with dainty confidence, checking 
it with the gentle precision of a master hand and striking a 
two-pound bass with the easy address of an adept. He 
was a big, but agile, man with close-cropped, light hair, 
keen , gray eyes and skin as brownas coffee. He came up 
laughing from the river when he had his fish well-landed 
and said: 

“I must stop now. They’re quite dainty this morning, 
want their breakfast at the top; yesterday you might sink it 
ten feet, bacon or minnows, it was all the same.” 

And I watched him uncover his grass-sprinkled basket, 
an old chip-basket, and drop the bass into it. He hada 
dozen others, new-caught, gasping, beautiful fellows. 

“You don’t seem to catch any little ones,” I ventured. 

“Oh yes, I do,” he smiled, showing his strong, white 
teeth, “I catch too many of them, but I put them back un- 
less they look like a pound at least.” He showed me his 
bait-box full of plethoric grasshoppers, grubs, night-crawl- 
ers, small frogs and some red-spotted beetles which, he 
said, were very “popular” with the red-eye small-mouth, 
and then he suggested that I discard my minnows and try 
his lures. 

“My name is Estabrook,” he said, holding out his hand, 
“George Estabrook. I live just above here in the old red 
brick. If you’re about by noon, won’t you come up and 
have dinner with us? We're farmers.” He said that quite 
proudly but with the smile always lingering about his good 
mouth, and I said I would come. 

That was the way I met my friend Estabrook for the 
first time and it wasn’t long afterward that he told me why 
he came back from the city to be a farmer in his own 
right. We were sturgeon-spearing with a boat and a 
basket torch and the night was purple-black between the 
tree-walled margins of the river, the sky a cloudless, 
velvet blue aglimmer with sifted starlight, when he said: 

“Yes, I was born in that old brick house, at least in the 
log part of it and I left it for the city because I thought | 
would miss something by living in the country. Father 
didn’t look so old to me when I went away; and he always 
seemed to make out well enough, so I was rather proud of 
myself every time I wrote home telling how well I was 
doing. Mother and the girls would write to me every week 
and I generally found time to say something in return. 
Once or twice every week, at first, the old, boyish longing 
to be at home came upon me, but I was so busy enjoying 
‘city life’ and so rushed with business that it wore gradually 
away. They paid me a few visits in the winter time when 
the home work was lightest and then again the yearning 
would come, for father seemed to have grown suddenly 
feeble and poor mother looked very frail and tired. 

“I crowded through seven years before I had a chance 
for vacation. I was one of ihe wild-eyed, lunch-grabbing, 
time-serving, small-fry of the Board of Trade, but I had 
done well, which meant in my case that I had crowded the 
work and dissipation of a life-time into seven years of 
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money-grubbing. By thattime, father had about abandoned 
farming and set up as a farm-resort keeper. I knew that 
he bad built some cottages and that the old brick house 
where I had played and worked as a boy had been con- 
verted into a sort of country hotel for ‘resorters’ from the 
cities. But it never entered my head that such changes 
as these could make any difference in the old place. I 
pictured to myself the old, vine-covered white fence that 
ran ’round the garden and the house; the fallen tree 
which bridged the creek on the short-cut from the cow 
lot, down through the forest that hid the river from the 
little ten-paned window of my little room beneath the 
roof. I wondered if the old rope swing was hanging yet; 
if the spring in the mint patch among the willows was 
gurgling as of old. I thought of Fly, the neat bay filly 
I had broken to ride or drive that last year; and of Gyp, 
the collie, my dog. Would he remember me? And last, 
but most of all, I thought of Christine, the little girl with 
braids of black hair, and rosy, freckled cheeks, red lips 
and laughter that had seemed so rare and sweet when she 
chased me through the meadow, pelting me with wind- 
fallen apples in the spring days after school. 

“Father drove over to the railroad town to meet me. It 
must have been the habit of his new business, but it hurt 
me to see him trying to help me to lift my heavy luggage 
into the carriage. And later, when we came to the old 
house, and I went intothe old, familiar parlor and saw the 
mob of city guests squawking rag-time songs about the 
melodeon, laughing over our frayed and tattered album, 
that precious thing that had been denied me except as a 
Sunday reward of merit, a feeling of resentment began to 
choke me and every one of my father’s guests took on the 
hateful aspect of vulgar intrusion. A fat man with a watch- 
chain like a boat’s cable, called father “Bill” and told him 
to call him at seven instead of six in the morning. And 
my father nodded and said “Yes, sir.” The family ate in 
the kitchen after the ‘resorters’ had finished. My mother 
and sisters cooked and waited on thetable. Christine, my 
little sweetheart of the far-time, was primped and berib- 
boned, but—a waitress! I hearda dowdy-looking woman 
in the dining-room say, ‘Here, Christine, fetch me some 
more pie!’ 

“Isat with my people in the kitchen and tried to be 
happy, but somebody went out into the lawn with a man- 
dolin—I always hated madolins—and began to jangle it. 
Pretty soon there was a chorus of city demons shrieking 
the ‘The Holy City’ while we sat in forced silence looking 
kindly at each other. But it was in the morning that the 
full realization of this loathsome invasion came fullest upon 
me. The white fence with its vines was gone. The or- 
chard that had crowned the hill above the river had been 
cleared away to give space to a half dozen hideous little 
white ‘cottages,’ those angular, glaring, garish atrocities 
that mar a landscape like white blisters on a beautiful face. 
I walked down to the sand-bar where I had bathed and 
frolicked as achild. There were ugly, red dressing-rooms 
in rows, with bathing suits flaunting like a back-yard wash- 
ing on wires between them. I founda discarded corset 
tangled inthe weeds where once the gaudiest shells had 
been strewn by the wanton river. 

“But it was in the woods that I found the hallmarks of 
the vandals thickest, most brutal, most senseless. Below 
the bend there , where I first met you,{there is a group of 
Stalwart beech trees that always looked to me like friendly 
giants at parley. Their smooth trunks are as muscular 
and clean as the nude body of a Titan. They seem to be 
holding their hands together, clasped aloft as if in some 
mute supplication. Their very shades, the uplift of their 

spreading roots, the poise of their mighty limbs, have for 
me now, as they have always had, a personal and reverential 
charm. But as I came into their friendly presence I saw 
that the ubiquitous resorter had wounded and disfigured 
their surfaces with carved initials. The sign manual of 
egotistical idiots was on them. Rustic benches, those 
atrocious counterfeits of Nature’s handiwork, had been 
nailed against their sides. The grass about was littered 
with empty bottles, newspapers, tin cans and all the dreary 
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mementoes of the empty town-lot and the Sunday picnic. 
The very atmosphere of home, the sense of solitude, the 
quality of freshness, the mystical silence of primeval 
woods, the trustful confidence of the wild birds, the 
friendly boldness of the little squirrels, the sanctity, the 
glory and the peace of the old place seemed utterly gone 
from it. 

“As I went home, I saw a greasy woman from the city, 
hoisting her brats upon the back of poor Fly—an old brood- 
mare now, with a weanling filly just like she had been, 
trotting at her heels. Gyp, my collie, had been shot the 
year before because he “had growled, at Mrs. Evans- 
ton’s little boy.” Even the rope-swing was but a strip of 
frayed hemp, black with age and swinging from the oak 
tree near the well like a streamer of mourning crepe. But 
there were red, patent, squealing swings all over the place 
and in them spooning, chattering, laughing savages ‘from 
town’ whose very presence was an insult to me and an im- 
position on my people. 

“I made up my mind then to wrest the homestead 
and the farm from the invaders and I did it. The cottages 
have been turned into chicken-houses and work-shops. I 
made roosts for my fowls out of the swings. You have 
seen the white fence and the young vines? I put them 
back. Father spends his days among his bees instead of 
playing lackey to every town ignoramus who can pay seven 
dollars a week for ‘resorting’ on the farm. The girls have 
found time to he courted and married. Mother slaves no 
longer in the kitchen and the dairy. The old look is 
coming slowly back tothe place. The squirrels are nesting 
again in the grove, the blue cranes come fishing now at 
the end of the bar, whence the bath houses have been 
banished. There are quails in the orchard and the wild 
birds swarm again in the silences of the forest on the river- 
hill. You haveseen my kids swinging in the high rope- 
swing, and Christine? Oh yes, Christine, the little sweet- 
heart with braids of raven hair and rosy, freckled cheeks? 
She is their mother.” 

et 


AVE FAUSTINA! 





BY BUCKLES, 





famed wife of the philosopher, Marcus Aurelius, 

has been dug up in the Roman Forum. The 
statue is complete, but is broken in four pieces and the 
face has been mutilated. Andthere is fame. Faustina, 
whom those about to die saluted, is as immortal as her wise 
and good husband, sometimes called “the Pagan Saint.” 
Indeed, it is possible that Faustina is better known by the 
rhymes Mr. Swinburne wrote under the inspiration of a 
cuin bearing her features, than is Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, by his beautiful, chaste meditations. Faustina 
was, possibly, the wickedest woman who ever lived, and 
she had for husband a man as virtuous as she was vile. 
Yet her name and the fame of her beauty shakes the 
hearts of men to-day, while;bis philosophy is almost forgotten 
by the few and wholly unknown to the many. Her infamies 
are more splendid in the picture of the past than his great- 
est exaltation of thought. Hewas an Emperor, she a 
light o’ love, but she shares with him an historical im- 
mortality. The little news-item about her broken statue 
will set many a poetic thought buzzing in many a head. 
The lewd woman of beauty and power lives at the mention 
of her name. One may almost see her as she was; but 
who can see the great, the good, the wise philosopher- 
Emperor droning his gray stoicism, and warning all of the 
evanescence of things. Even the art of Walter Pater’s 
portraiture leaves him vague in the mind, but Faustina 
lives in the passion that she deified in the position of the 
supreme woman of the Roman world. Philosophies fade 
and pass, but Love, even evil Love, always is. The 
broken marble semblance of a bad woman’s form, dug 
from the debris of centuries in the world’s most storied 
city, evokes to the many more of the gorgeous spectacle of 


A MARBLE statue of the Empress Faustina, the ill- 


history than the grave music of her husband’s words. Even 
her shame takes on a glamour in the thoughts that converge 
upon the simple recital of the archeological find. She 
was a frail thing, fair once, but finally foul in her 
stupendous orgies, and yet the world will not forget her, 
but will keep her in romantic remembrance as it does so 
many willful,bad women,from Cleopatra to Nell Gwynn. And 
alittle broken statue, representing the beauty that time has 
not been able utterly to destroy,will rank soon as one of the 
world’s treasures. Aurelius’ meditations touch not upon 
this. It is an irony he could not foresee. Who, he has 
said, is remembered after a little time? And here, after a 
thousand years and more, the beautiful and bad woman, 
who flaunted her shame before Rome while he was seeking 
the secret of existence, is the subject of a midsummer-day 
reflection in a land Aurelius never knew, beyond the wastes 
of water that swung and swayed above the lost Atlantis. 
The face of the statue of this woman “has been mutilated,” 
but who knows it not; “strong, heavy,throwing out the face 
and bright, white chin and shameful, scornful lips that 
grace their shame.” The face lives in man’s mind for- 
ever. The woman, and others like her, are immortal withan 
immortality denied the sages. Why? Because of the fact,as 
Rossetti phrases it in a beautiful p2em, but not for the 
young person, she is but 


A cipher in the changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present and to come. 


Like a toad within a stone 

Seated while Time crumbles on; 

Which, sits there since the earth was curs’d 
For Man’s transgression at the first: 

Which living through all centuries 

Not once has seen the sun arise: 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed: 
Which, always, whitherso the stone 

Be flung,—sits there deaf, blind, alone:— 
Aye, and shall not be driven out 

Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master’s stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke! 

And the seed of Man vanish as dust; 

Kven so within this world is Lust. 

And the goddesses of the cultus who have 
sacrificed themselves for it to live in shame upon 
all men’s lips are, nevertheless, in some dim 
fashion held to be, or to have been, martyrs to a 
power that informs the world, a power greater than and 
preceding all thought. Of such was Faustina. How the 
suggestion makes a muck of this world and its ideals and 
idealists! The broken statue of the witching Empress is 
the condensed epic of the downfall of the gods and the 
civilization that she knew. As it is broken and mutilated 
so is Rome broken and mutilated. And Faustina is only 
the type of the bodily love, with nothing of the spiritual to 
restrain it. Her Emperor-philosopher husband could have 
told her as much, an he had taken the time todo so, but 
although it be true that Faustina was a vile woman and 
all the world knows it, still does she live and move us 
because some forgotten fond artist loved her bodily 
charms and sang them in stone for her delight. 
Artists and poets and dreamers, all will want to see the 
broken statue or copies of it or pictures of it and few of 
them would thrill a bust of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Even grave philosphers will wish to see the semblance of 
the woman who enslaved the philosopher, and pious philan- 
thropists will remember that, after all, this bad woman was 
the foundress of what was, probably, the world’s first 
orphan asylum. “Hail, Faustina, Empress, those about to 
die salute you,” the gladiators were wont to call to her sit- 
ting on her purple throne, smiling on a favored slave she 
designed publicly to marry next day. And they died on 
those “sands by the sea never shaken” to “the lightnings of 
s'aughter” and “the thunder of lyres,” and are forgotten. 
The wicked woman they died to pleasure lives forever. 
Even as Faustina flourished there was rising to glory from 
the gloom of the catacombs and the squalor of the slums 
along the Tiber, another cultus of the woman, the sign and 
seal of which was a mother with a babe in her arms. Venus 
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And the Virgin’s 
Aurelius 


was going down before the Virgin. 
Son’s philosophy carried that of Marcus 
kindness and pity. But 
throne 


to higher reaches of 
still the wanton on the world’s grandest 
flourishes for that she was the limitless votaress of Love. 
The world almost forgives her all her sins, and is ready to 
shed a tear on the fragments of a statue of her graces. It 
is all very strange and not a little sad. And it makes us 
doubt a little, after all, if “only the actions of the just, 
smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” But then we know 
that Faustina never knew the love that soars beyond the 
clay. We know that she lives yet by appeal to the lower 
man, by virtuefoftthe art that puts sense above soul; because 
nineteen centuries have not slain the “toad within the 
stone.” But we know, too, that even what Faustina was 
and is and will be, is not wholly evil. The Woman soul 
that is now ‘taken into account in the world, uplifts the 
carnal creature or subdues it to higher purposes. And 
while we mildly wonder that men think more of Faustina 
than of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, comes the voice of the 
greatest living thinker saying to us again and yet again, 
“Emotion is more than thought. Feeling is greater than 
intellect.” And poets generalizing philosophy, with one 
accord procliam that Love, even such love as Faustina’s, is 
greater than Death. 
Ft Ft Ut 


WILLIAM WATSON, POET. 





AN ESTIMATE OF HIS CORONATION ODE. 





the Coronation of King Edward VII, published 

by John Lane, is hailed in England as a great 
work. Inthis country many good judges think highly of 
Mr. Bliss Carman’s ode for the same occasion, approving 
references to which have been made in the MIRROR. Mr. 
Watson’s ode is in the classic manner. Mr. Carman’s is a 
rich and swinging lyric. Mr. Alfred Austin’s contribu- 
tion, published in the /ndependent, is weak and watery in 
the extreme. Mr. Watson’s ode will attract the more 
attention because of his record as the singer in England of 
the cause of the Boers. It is, therefore, interesting to fol- 
low the criticism of the poem which has appeared in the 
most radically anti-Boer periodical in England, and at the 
same time the greatest literary slasher and slater, the 
Saturday Review. 

This ode provokes us to wonder” 
Review) “what other living poet, always except 
Mr. Swinburne, who is not of this generation, 
could produce anything nearly so good. In point of style, 
Mr. Watson has always appealed toscholars, to the few. 
Hence there has always been something paradoxical in the 
sentimental vagaries of his latter years. (Reference is 
here made to Mr. Watson’s thundering against Abdul 
Hamid and Joseph Chamberlain, for the Armenians and 
the Boers.) From poets who go in for sentimentalism we 
usually look for something turgid and uncertain, something 
in the way of loose thinking, obscure diction and incoher- 
ent rage generally. The style of Mr. Watson, at its best, is 
austere and lucid. Each word means something that can 
be grasped. Much of his verse will go easily into Latin. 
The metaphors are seldom vague, the images almost always 
are crisp and clearly thought out. Without loss of indi- 
viduality, Mr. Watson is content to use the plain words 
that have sufficed great poets in their expression of large 
He is conspicuously free from the vices to which 
There is 


M WILLIAM WATSON’S “Ode on the Day of 


(says the Saturday 


feeling. 
the mass of our contemporary bards are prone. 
no superfluous coining of compound adjectives. The 
phrases never mock us by the affected subtlety which flat- 
ters weak heads in their belief that modern emotions are too 
vast and complex to be uttered sanely in the English 


tongue. Mr. Watson has no inane alliterations, none of 


the sound without sense which does duty so often for lyrical 
passion. Moreover, when he is poetic, the poetry is 
implicit in the union of thought and expression. 
nothing adventitious, no dragging in 


There is 
of misty pools, 
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marshes, or similar natural phenomena which by some 
poets are thought adequate, in their mere mention, to 
invest a poem with suggestive glamour. He is nota Kelt 
or anything of thatkind. We turn with relief to his pages 
when we are irritated by the mannerism of poets whose 
stock of ideas has never extended beyon? the sloppy 
fancies of an adolescence very much the worse for wear. 
From Mr. Watson we get plain, healthy ideas set forth in 
intelligible music. 

Even to the common Philistine it is obvious, in every 
line of this ode, what Mr. Watson is driving at. Most 
modern poets, and many modern critics for that matter, 
fondly imagine that to be obvious tothe Philistine is an 
artistic crime of the first magnitude. Nothing would be 
easier than for some fastidious gentleman to pull this ode 
to pieces by exclaiming on the familiarity of the thoughts, 
the obvious character of the treatment. In such exclama- 
tions the fallacy would not be hard to detect. The obvious 
in poetry is of two kinds. Often it happens—so perverted 
is literature from life—that the forms of expression which 
occur readily, most obviously, to the writer are quite hope- 
lessly unnatural and lifeless. Ifa poet is obvious in this 
sense he is, of course, no poet atall. But a thought in 
poetry may also be obvious in the sense that it carries 
immediate conviction, not only to the plain man, (if such a 
creature can be found in these days of illiterate education) 
but to all persons whose thought is capable of detachment 
from conventional trappings. In this latter sense all great 
poets are obvious, and never so obvious asin their greatest 
passages, We need a Dr. Johnson in these days to enforce 
upon our poetasters and critics the truth that utter intelligi- 
bility, word by word, is the first quality by which all poetry 
must stand or fall. In this quality Mr. Watson is superla- 
tive. We do not hail him as a great poet in the full and 
measured sense of that title, but within his range we con- 
sider him avery real poet, and we think that the passion 
for clearness, which is so visible in his work, the austerity 
without baldness, and color without vapor, are the most 
admirable of his traits. His conceptions are like his 
language. The conception of this ode is large, the diction 
is stately and such as befi:s the salutation of a people come 
“proud from the ages.” There is a broad outlook over the 
past: 

‘“‘Time, and the ocean, aud some fostering star 
In high cabal have made us what we are,”’ 

Dead kings and queens are mustered about their reign- 

ing descendant; last 
‘*she herself, in whose immediate stead 
Thou standest, in the shadow of her soul.”’ 

The festal note is struck, then the high day is over and 
with night come hints of remoteness and the infinite origins 
from which we are sprung. The staaz1 ends witha fine 
passage of l'nes mysteriously suggestive without the slight- 
est lapse into vagueness; a passage about the river. 

“dim-journeying passionless 
‘To where broad estuary and beaconing ness 
Look, toward the outland whence our fathers came, 
And high on Druid mountains hath the sun 
Flamed valediction, as the last lights died 
Beyond that fatal wave, that from our side 


Sunders the lovely and the lonely Bride 
Whom we have wedded but have never won.”’ 


Night is filled with shadows of old kingdoms 
‘*So withered from belief so far and faint,” 
the ghost of 
“old greatnesses 
From Dee to Severn. where the bards were born 
Whose songs are in the wind by Idris’ chair, 
Whose lips won battles; and seats of puissance where 
With long grope of his desultory hand, 
‘The ocean, prying deep into the land, 
By Morvern and the legends of wild Lorn, 
Repents him, lost about Locheil; all these 
Have been, and stablished on their dust we stand.” 


Last comes the admonition. We have often heard that 
England must be up-to-date if she is to compete with the 
Germans, but we were not aware that the advice could be 
lifted into real poetry. Here the feat is done, a triumph of 


diction. Anything less far-fetched than the matter we 





have outlined nobody could imagine. 


No plainer set of 
notions were ever offered by poet to public. Scores of 
people, in setting about a Coronation ode, would have jotted 
down the same ideas in pretty much the same order. But 
in poetry, style is much. In the creation of a great style, 
high accomplishment and the divine fire must work to- 
gether. Mr. Watson has the accomplishment. For sys- 
tained level of workmanship no poet of this generation can 
equal him. He has some sparks of the fire, but the fire in 
him is light rather than heat. His manner is noble and in- 
Stinct with grace, most of his phrases have the personal 
note which lifts them clear above the manufactured article. 
The little turns which denote the scholar, and charm 
scholars— 
“He, that adventurous name’’— 
are always appearing. Sounding Latinisms, delightfully 
chosen, abound in his work: 
‘‘Saluted in the hearts of men as she 
Of high and singular election, set 
Benignant on the mitigated sea,” 
His pictures have bigness; he can charge a few words 
with sense of a wide sweep over history, can write of 
nations that 
“from insensate height, 
With prodigies, with light 
Of trailing angers on the monstrous night, 
Magnificently fall.” 
In short, this ode is characteristic of Mr. Watson at his 
best, and at his best Mr. Watson is a poet of genuine 
feeling, a rare instinct for words, and quite a remarkable 
loftiness of style. 

What is it that exclades him from the shining order: of 
the very great poets? Often, as we have already noted, 
Mr. Watson has the rhetorical fault. By the rhetorical 
fault we mean a vehemence of movement which is out of 
proportion to the real insistence of the passion. But this 
fault (fatal enough in itself) is largely shaken off in his 
finer work. His lovely ode on the death of Tennyson was 
free from it. Free from it too are his ”Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” his “Father of the Forest,” poems like “Vita 
Nuova” and some of the smaller poems. In fact, where 
Mr. Watson has true passion—the poetic ardor that springs 
up from the feelings and not the spurious ardor that is 
forced up from the intellect—he can sing his passion 
worthily in the grand manner. Here we think is the expla- 
nation, inthe main, of his failure to touch the highest 
mark. His powers of song are out of proportion to his 
supply of true passion. Perhaps we should blame not Mr. 
Watson, but his age. To be great a poet must be sunned 
into singing, must have a blue atmosphere to soar into. 
This sun and atmosphere, it is the duty of his age to pro- 
vide, and our own age has lamentably failed of its duty in 
this respect. In our day a really aspiring poet like Mr. 
Watson, simply cannot soar. We read his work, and 
while we should be unjust if we said, “this is purely 
derivative work,” we cannot bring ourselves to say, “this 
is truly creative work.” Possibly we are content with a 
“this is admirable, but cold.” The coldness is not wholly 
the fault of the poet. No amount of intellect or technical 
gift will create of itself a great poet. A hundred incalcu- 
lable forces, outside the poet, must conspire upon him. 
Passion is needed, and passion is peculiar to periods. 
Tennyson, one of the least intellectual of our great poets, 
evolved a unique style because his time was favorable at 
once to clear feeling and to the play of his extraordinary 
technical instinct. Matthew Arnold, by nature deficient 
in the highest sense of technique, is of the poets who move 
us greatly because the stir and spiritual movement of his 
time were just the right material for his pensive intellect 
and great capacity of feeling to work upon. When we 
meet so accomplished and sensitive a poet as Mr. Watson 
we can only condole with him on the date of his nativity. 
At the same time we can be grateful for his example. 
Denied the divine and unmerited luck of the manikos—the 
inspired poet—he does not ape the frenzy while missing 
the substance. He sets a high standard by his restraint, 
his scholarship, his level and conscientious art. Though a 
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poet of this generation, he is, nevertheless, to be taken 
Of whom else can as much be said? 

Fe ee 
ULTIMATE QUESTIONS. 


seriously. 





BY HERBERT SPENCER. 





[This is the last chapter of Mr. Spencer’s book, ‘Facts and 
Comments,” published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. ] 


LD people must have many reflections in common. 
() Doubtless one which I have now in mind is very 
familiar. For years past, when watching the 
unfolding buds in the spring, there has arisen the thought— 
shall I ever again see the buds unfold? Shall I ever again 
be awakened at dawn by the song of the thrush? Now 
that the end is not likely to be long postponed, there results 
an increasing tendency to meditate upon ultimate questions. 

It is commonly supposed that those who have relin- 
quished the creed of Christendom occupy themselves ex- 
clusively with material interests and material activities,— 
thinking nothing of the How ard the Why, of the Whence 
and the Whither. It may be so with some of the un- 
cultured, but it is certainly not so with many of the cul- 
tured. In the minds of those intimately known to me, the 
“riddle of existence” fills spaces far larger than the current 
conception fills inthe minds of men in general. 

After studying primitive beliefs, and finding that there 
is no origin for the idea of an after-life save the conclusion 
which the savage draws from the notion suggested by 
dreams, of a wandering double which comes back on 
awakening and which goes away for an indefinite time at 
death; and after contemplating the inscrutable relation 
between brain and consciousness, and finding that we can 
get no evidence of the last without the activity of the first, 
we seem obliged to relinquish the thought that consciousness 
continues after physical organization has become inactive. 

But it seems a strange and repugnant conclusion that 
with the cessation of consciousness at death, there ceases 
to be any knowledge of having existed. With his last 
breath it becomes to each the same thing as though he had 
never lived. 

And then the consciousness itself—what is it during 
the time that it continues? And what becomes of it when 
itends? Wecan only infer that it is a specialized and 
individualized form of that Infinite and Eternal Energy 
which transcends both our knowledge and our imagination; 
and that at death its elements lapse into the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy whence they were derived. 

Concerning the outer world, as concerning the inner 
world, those who have not satisfied themselves with tradi- 
tional explanations, continually have thrust upon them the 
same questions—trite questions concerning the origin, 
meaning and purpose, alike of the Uaiverse as a whole 
and of all its living contents, down to microscopic forms of 
which earth, air and water are full. Oa the Agnostic 
these questions are continually forced; and contiaually he 
sees the futility of all efforts to find consistent answers to 
them. 

There is one aspect of the Great Enigma to which little 
attention seems given, but which has, of late years, more 
frequently impressed me. I refer not to the problems 
which all concrete existences, from suns down to microbes, 
present, but to those presented by the universal form under 
which these exist—the phenomena of Space. 

In youth we pass by without surprise the geometrical 
truths set down in our Euclids. It suttices to learn that in 
a right-angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides; it is 
demonstrable and that is enough. Concerning the multi- 
tudes of remarkable relations among lines and among 
Spaces very few ever ask—why are they so? Perhaps the 
question may, in later years, be raised, as it has been in 
myself, by some of the more conspicuously marvelous 
truths now grouped under the title of “the Geometry of 


Position.” Many of these are so astounding that, but for 


the presence of ocular proof, they would be incredible; 
and by their marvelousness, as well as by their beauty, 
they serve, in some minds at least, to raise the unanswer- 
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able question: how came there to exist among the parts 
of this seemingly structureless vacancy we call Space, 
these strange relations? How does it happen that the 
blank form of things presents us with truths as incompre- 
hensible as do the things it contains? 

Beyond the reach of our intelligence, as are the myster- 
ies of the objects known by our senses, those presented in 
this universal matrix are, if we may say so, still further 
beyond the reach of our intelligence; for whereas those of 
the one kind may be, and are, thought of by many as 
explicable on the hypothesis of Creation, and by the rest on 
the hypothesis of Evolution, those of the other kind cannot 
by either be regarded as thus explicable. Theist and 
Agnostic must agree in recognizing the properties of 
Space as inherent, eternal, uncreated—as anteceding all 
creation, if creation has taken place, and all evolution, if 
evolution has taken place. 

Hence, could we penetrate the mysteries of existence, 
there would remain still more transcendent mysteries. That 
which can be thought of neither as made nor evolved pre- 
sents us with facts the origin of which is even more remote 
from conceivability than is the origin of the facts presented 
by visible and tangible things. It is impossible to imagine 
how there came to exist the marvelous space-relations re- 
ferred to above. We are obliged to recognize these as hav- 
ing belonged to Space from all eternity. 

And then comes the thought of this universal matrix it- 
self, anteceding alike creation or evolution, whichever be 
assumed, and infinitely transcending both, alike in extent 
and duration; since both, if conceived at all, must be con- 
ceived as having had beginnings, while Space had no be- 
ginning. The thought of this blank form of existence 
which, explored in all directions as far as imagination can 
reach, has, beyond that, an unexplored region compared 
with which the part which imagination has traversed is but 
infinitesimal—the thought of a Space compared with which 
our immeasurable sidereal system dwindles to a point, is a 
thought too overwhelming to be dwelt upon. Of late years, 
the consciousness that without origin or cause infinite Space 
has ever existed and must ever exist, produces in me a 
feeling from which I shrink. 

eet SF 


AIDS TO CIVIC BEAUTY. 





WORK FOR MUNICIPAL ADORNMENT IN BELGIUM. 





artistic crusades of recent years was inaugurated 

in Belgium, about seven years ago, bya young 
Brussels artist named Eugene Broewerman. The details 
of the work are condensed for American readers in that 
unsurpassed weekly compendium of the world’s history, the 
Literary Digest. 

This movement, which started without money or in- 
fluence, has succeeded in winning the co-operation of 
Belgian cabinet ministers, and is now national in its scope. 
It finds expression in almost countless channels, is altering 
the aspect of the Belgian cities, and is restoring to their 
modern environment something of the beauty of the ancient 
Flemish art. ‘he society which has accomplished such 
notable results within so short a space of time, is known as 
“T’Oeuvre Nationale de |’ Art applique a la Rue,” and its 
declared objects are: 

“To create an emulation among artists, by discovering 
a practical way in which their works may be inspired with 
general interests. 

“To clothe in an artistic form all that progress has 
made useful in the public life. 

“To transform the streets into picturesque museums 
comprising various elements of education for the people. 

“To restore to art its one-time social mission, by applying 
it to the modern idea in all the departments controlled by 
the public authorities.” 

Writing of the early work of the society in Havper’s 
Magazine, Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, says: 

“L’Oeuvre’s first act, after the early publication of its 
principles, was a formal announcement, in 1894, that it 
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intended to show its faith by its work, ‘in at once con- 
ducting open contests for the most beautiful construction 
on a new street of Brussels, the Rue Joseph Stevens, and 
for various objects of public utility.’ These latter were to 
include street fountains, electric light poles, flagstafts, 
newspaper kiosks, etc. So in the first year there was 
promised an immediate starting of that work now so 
widely known, and of the example, which Paris has lately 
followed, of prizes for the most artistic house fronts on 
new streets. The society knew, long before its definite 
organization had been completed, precisely what its works 
should be. 

“In its second year, 1895, L’Oeuvre arranged an ex- 
position of artistic signs, ancient and modern—held at the 
Museum of Brussels; organized (1) a competition for plans, 
and (2) a competition for signs that had been executed. 
These were really the first undertakings of the society by 
itself, and the subject was chosen with the special purpose 
of indicating the practical usefulness of its teaching, and to 
combat ‘the widely current but false idea that art is incom- 
patible with economy and the necessities of trade.’ ... . 
There is no pretense that these signs are now the best to 
be seen in Belgium, but it is claimed that they were the 
best at that time, and that the improvement which has since 
taken place must be largely due to the impetus of competi- 
tions. 

In the next year, 1896, L’Oeuvre gave its attention to 
the decorative quality of apparatus for public lighting, with 
the result that a single candelabrum, designed for the 
Place de la Monnaie, in Brussels, has been reproduced in a 
great number of other cities. Prizes were also offered for 
a poster for the Brussels fair and for the poster of a beef 
extract Company, and competitions were instituted for de- 
signs of postage stamps to commemorate the Brussels ex- 
position and for designs for the new national coinage. The 
writer continues: 

“The fourth year of L’Oeuvre’s existence, 1897, was 
notable in Brussels for the holding of a world’s fair, and 
the society decidedjto bend its energies, that year, to the fit- 
ting up at the exposition of a department of public art, in 
which it might give a careful and, it hoped, an inspiring, 
demonstration of its work and aims, and of the ancient 
glory of civic artin Belgium. On account of the latter pur- 
pose the exhibit was largely historical, and Antwerp, 
Leige, Ghent, Bruges, Namur and many other cities joined 
with the enthusiasts of the city of Brussels to make it both 
interesting and valuable. 

“Each city sent exhibits, in original or reproduction, of 
its own treasures of public art in whatever sphere. These, 
carefully classified, were arranged in seven sections, as 
follows: (1) Monumental and decorative facades with 
their details; (2) monuments commemorative, etc ; (3) 
signs; (4) apparatus for public lighting and decorations; 
(5) fountains, wells, pumps, etc ; (6) monumental appli- 
cations of painting and sculpture; (7) decoration for public 
fetes. The whole made a showing of which Belgium had 
reason to be proud, and whence its ambition might be 
fed.” 

So great was the general interest that the society felt 
encouriged to call a national and, later, an international 
conference for the consideration of the decorative arts. 
The latter gathering was attended by 200 delegates, in- 
cluding representatives from England, France, the United 
States, Sweden, Norway, Holland and Hungary. As one 
result of the convention the movement is beginning to take 
root in other countries. Says Mr. Robinson: 

“Paris has founded a public society in likeness to 
L’Oeuvre; cities of Italy, led to dream of their lovely 
past, have followed the Belgian example in an organized 
effort to reclaim it. The dictum that there is no essential 
reason why cities should be ugly, why the centers which 
are gathering tothemselves an ever increasing proportion of 
civilized mankind should not be built with a beauty worthy 
of their high position, that the artistic in public work is as 
cheap as the hideous, and far more desirej, is ringing un- 
challenged through many thoughtful nations. 

“ “Art dans la rue’ has, of late years, become a rallying 
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cry that reaches farther than Belgium’s little cities; but 
the movement has found in them its strongest organization, 
gains confidence in the thought of their proud history, 
finds inspiration in the loyalty to tradition of the earnest- 
ness of their present effort to reclaim it. There is no art 
endeavor of the day that is as interesting as that of 
‘L’Oeuvre Nationale Belgie’ to foster art in municipal 
undertakings, to bring beauty into the familiar phases of 
city life, and thus to raise its common level that has lately 
been so low.” 
ee Ft 


CARMEN MISSISSIPPIENSIS. 





BY WALTER MALONE. 





And you had wealth and fame, 
Fate never could affright us, 
The world would never blame. 
Our days would glide in glory, 
Secure from scorn or shame,— 
If I had youth and beauty, 
And you had wealth and fame. 


| F I had youth and beauty, 


No winter snows should sprinkle 
On tresses golden-brown; 
No cares destroy a dimple, 

Nor droop your blue eyes down. 
Through splendid noons of Summer 
Would float Love’s flags of flame, 

If I had youth and beauty, 
And you had wealth and fame. 


No friend would then forsake us, 
No smile would change to sneer, 
No foeman march to meet us, 
No comrades cease to cheer. 
No prince would bind with fetters, 
No priest breathe word of blame, 
Tf I had youth and beauty, 
And you had wealth and fame. 


But in your eyes are beaming 
The lights of Love and Truth, 
More sure than fame or fortune, 
Than beauty’s blissful youth; 
That faith and that devotion 
Might not be still the same 
If I had youth and beauty, 
And you had wealth and fame. 


Come, be my fame and fortune, 
Come, think me young and wise; 
Your world shall be my bosom, 
My Eden be your eyes. 
Such rapt repose would vanish, 
Such peace we could not claim, 
If I had youth and beauty, 
And you had wealth and fame 
Fe et 


IN PRAISE OF SPECULATORS. 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 





doubted. Neither can it be doubted that it will 

have grave consequences, nor that many things 
which are now regarded as absolutely solid and concrete 
will, ultimately, burst like soap-bubbles. Yet, admitting all 
this, one must admit that there is also a good side to specu- 
lation. Like everything else, speculation has an inevitable 
tendency to go to extremes, to soar from the nadir of utter 
despondency to the very zenith of unreasoning enthusiasm. 
People who are now shouting themselves hoarse in praise 
of our marvelous industrial and commercial activity, our 
billion-dollar trusts, and record-breaking railroad earnings, 
who do not hesitate to voice their implicit confidence in an 


Te this is a highly speculative era cannot be 


The Mirror 


indefinite prolongation of good times, sang a different song 
five or six years ago. In 1896, they told us confidentially, 
that everything was “going to the dogs” and that the coun- 
try was on the verge of irretrievable disaster; that the “in- 
dustrial age” had outlived itself and that the spectre of 
Revolution was stalking abroad. Such is the imagination 
of man. In 1896, speculation in the United States was x-/. 
People were hiding their money and selling everything 
they could find a market for. To-day, they are anxious to 
invest, to spend, to speculate, to use their money in every 
conceivable way. They are confirmed optimists. 

Optimism is much to be preferred to pessimism. 
Optimism strengthens, enlivens and broadens. It calls 
forth the best energies of individuals and nations. It in- 
spires confidence in one’s self and others. And it is con- 
fidence that breeds speculation, that extends credit, and 
impels us to use our knowledge, abilities and foresight. 
Speculation, therefore, is the offspring of the best qualities 
of human nature, and, this being the case, it must inevit- 
ably lead towards material and political improvement for 
the entire human race. It is only when it becomes com- 
mingled with too much sentiment and irrational hope that 
speculation enters the dangerous phase. As long as it is 
kept within proper bounds, it should be fostered and ap- 
proved. As long as it is honestly conducted, as long as it 
is based on substantial facts and discards chimeras, there 
is nothing to be feared from it. But when it becomes the 
tool of unscrupulous greed; when proper safeguards are 
thrown to the winds; when it proceeds to invest intangible 
things with absurd value, it oversteps legitimate bounds, 
and rushes headlong to disaster. 

The speculator has his place in political economy. He 
is as necessary an ingredient as money. Without him, 
very little or nothing could be accomplished. He is a plan- 
ning strategist of finance and commerce; he looks far 
ahead; he studies and observes everything. If he is wrong 
in his deductions, if he proceeded on false premises, he is 
willing to “take his medicine.” He blazes out new paths, 
and is, indeed, “a captain of industry.” If he has pushed 
his vanguard too far ahead, and is wise enough to recog- 
nize it, he will not hesitate to order a retreat and await a 
more promising time for campaigning. Yet he is always 
on the alert, he is “pushing things along;” his active, rest- 
less mind, his innate energy, spurs on the multitude that is 
always too ready to beat a retreat and to scent unexisting 
danger. 

The speculator is a financier, business-man and poli- 
tician combined. His education has been broad, and based 
on theory as well as practice. He keeps an eagle’s eye on 
legislation, on court-decisions, on popular whims and fan- 
cies, on “manifest destiny,” on domestic and foreign poli- 
tics, on news of war and peace, in short, on everything that 
is or may be likely to affect or disturb values. He is an 
educator. He educates himself and society at the same 
time. He impresses his views on the masses; points out 
danger here, promises there, and both consciously and un- 
consciously contributes towards the onward march of 
civilizati on. 

American politics is especially susceptible to the influ- 
ence of the speculator. Why? Because they give him 
full opportunity to exert himself. Because American poli- 
tics are changeful and produce conditions that enhance the 
glory of the game. The speculator is democratic at heart; 
he flourishes best in countries with a representative govern- 
ment. He needs elbow-room; he does not brook too much 
restriction. His views and activities are too broad to suit 
autocracies. He instinctively feels and recognizes that he 
neeis liberty and that he must use his wits without inter- 
ference if he is todo anything for himself or others. He 
is credited with a large percentage of selfishness; yet he is 
also an altruist; he is willing to live and let live, to give 
everybody a free and equal chance inthe game of brain 
against brain. He does not care to destroy; on the con- 
trary, he is anxious to build up and to strengthen. Some 
day he may need help ina pinch, and so he is merciful to 
his crippled adversary. When his country is in need; 


when wars are endangering or ravaging it; when the aver 
age capitalist is frightened, he steps to the front and loar 

money to the Government. He is always imbued with the 
idea that there is asilver lining to every cloud, that bette: 
times will come around again, and that his generous con 

fidence in the stability of this country and government wil! 
ultimately be rewarded. 

Such is the true, normal-minded, honest speculator. He 
is free from hysteria and not very likely to lose his com- 
placent attitude of mind. He is as unlike some of the specu- 
lative leaders of the present day as hatred is unlike charity. 
The more honest speculators we have, the better it will be 
for this country. They have made us the great nation that 
we are; they have formed and maintained our government; 
they have built up our trade and industries; they have 
helped us to surmount almost insuperable obstacles; they 
have actually hypnotized the country through crises; con- 
structed railroads through the mountains and wilderness 
and made this a truly united people from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. They have been greatly effective in suppressing 
the old sectionalism. 

The abuses of speculation are to be condemned, of 
course, without hesitation; they are dangerous, if, perhaps, 
inevitable excrescences. But, legitimate speculation is the 
very life-nerve of modern economic conditions and society. 
As a leading writer said, the other day,,“a nation that does 
not speculate will never invent anything, and will never 
develop new countries. You cannof put your money ina 
stocking and found an empire.” 
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THE LATE WILLIE ASHE. 





BY HAROLD MELBOURNE. 





N Englishman and an American were walking to 

A gether along the Boisde Boulogne. The English” 

man was lean and lanky, with round shoulders and 

no chest, and wore a drooping mustache and loose, shapeless 

clothes—showing that he was an English gentleman. The 

American was built the same way asthe Englishman and 

was dressed the same way asthe Englishman—showing 

that he was an American gentleman, and when we say 

that he was an American gentleman, of course, we mean 
that he was a New York gentleman. 

The Englishman and the American strolled on, looking 
at the swarms of men and women about them—at the 
women, who were so much less dowdy than English 
women; and at the men, who were so much less dowdy 
than American men. Then a fellow came ambling along, 
a fellow who didn’t look like a Frenchman, a fellow who 
didn’t look like a man at all, He was plump and pink; 
his eyes were blue and beady and bedded in puffs of fat; 
and his hair was yellow. His knees knocked together 
when he walked, and he held one hand on his hip, and the 
other daintily on his chest. The Englishman and the 
American looked at him, and then looked at each other. 
The Englishman looked amused. The American looked 
thoughtful. 

“Well, what the deuce is that!” ejaculated the English- 
man. 

“That?” said the American. “That is the late Willie 
Ashe.” 

“Why the /ate Willie Ashe?” asked the Englishman. 
“Is he dead?” And he guffawed loudly. 

“Yes, he is dead,” replied the American, seriously. 
"He is quite, quite dead!” 

_ The Englishman screwed his monocle into his eye and 
stared stolidly at the American. He didn’t know if the 
American was making fun of him or not, so he decided not 
to commit himself, and he meekly remarked: “How inter- 
esting?” 

“Yes,” said the American, “very interesting, indeed! 
The late Willie Ashe was born on the stairs, was reared in 
the boudoir and died at the altar.” 

This was too much for the Englishman. “See here!” 
he exclaimed, “What the devil] are you talking about?” 
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Etons and Jackets. 


Silk Etons, of Fine Taffeta, Moire, 

etc.—That were $5 50 to $7.50— | 
Reduced to $3.95 
Reduced to $6 75 
Reduced to $8 75 


That were $10.00 
That were $17 50 





Silk Coffee Coats—beauties— 


That were $7.50 Reduced to $4.95 
That were $10.00 Reduced to $6.95 


IANS CL 


Separate Skirts. 


Stylish Coin Spot Silk Sicilian and 
Woven Spot Vesting Cloth Skirts, 
were $7.50 and $7.95— 


Stylish Taffeta Silk Unlined Skirts, 
were $15 00— 


Stylish Lace Skirts, Net Skirts, rich 
and beautiful, all-over silk drop, 
very full traine, etc.— 


That were $2000 Reduced to $15,00 
That were $30.00 Reduced to $22.50 
That were $37.50 Reduced to $27.50 


Here are a few items of what we have to offer in Cloak and Suit Room on second floor: 


Reduced to $5,00 


Reduced to $10.00 


That were $18 75— 


That were $23.50— 





ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


EARING SALE 


On Every Floor—In Every Department are Desirable, Seasonable Merchandise, Marked at Reduced Prices. 


Traveling Wraps. 


Traveling Wraps, of Fine Sicilian, 
Irish Linen and Cloth—all reduced 
That were $10.00 to $12 50— 

Reduced to $7.50 
That were $14.50 to $16.00— 
Reduced to $10.00 


Reduced to $12.50 


Reduced to 15.00 


Waists. 


Special lot 200 dozen White Waists, 
made of extra fine lawn—same as 
$2 50 and $3.00 Waists—all finely 
tucked and hemstitched. Best cut 
and best fitting Waist ever made 
at any price. Regular price, $1.50 


and $175. Several styles— 


All Reduced to 75 Cents 

















B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Company, Panic, cacshington treme 





“Iam talking about the late Willie Ashe,” said the 
American. 

“Well please talk about him) in a manner that I can 
understand.” 

“I will, if that be possible,” said the American. 

“In the first place, tell me how he came to be born on 
the stairs.” 

“It was at Mrs. Suffern Batler’s house.” 

“Mrs. Suffern Butler?” said the Englishman. “isn’t 
she the New York lady who claims she has a salon, but 
really only has a restaurant?” 

“The same,” said the American. “It was at Mrs. 
Suffern Butler’s house, just five years ago, that Willie Ashe 
was born.” 

“Five years ago!” burst out the Englishman. 

“Please do not interrupt!” said the American. “Ashe 
had somehow or other got into Mrs. Butler’s house, and 
had managed to dine at her table.” 

“But,” remonstrated the Englishman, “I thought you 
said he was born at Mrs. Butler’s house?” 

“So he was bornthere,” persisted the American. “Born 
socially. That is what we are comingto. After the din- 
ner, instead of cringing to the hostess, as most outsiders 
would have done, Ashe boldly, or perhaps ‘brazenly’ 
would be the better word, went up to Mrs. Butler and 
dared her to slide down the bannister with him.” 

“Well I never!” gasped the Englishman. 

“Neither had Mrs. Butler,” said the American, “but- 
she did it just the same. I don’t know whyshe didit. Idon’t 
think that tothis day she herself knows why she did it. 
Some say she had been dining not wisely, and some say 
that her husband had been flirting too well. At any rate 
She did it. And as Mrs. Butler slid down the banister, 
Willie Ashe came into existence. At the foot of the stairs 
everybody crowded around the pair, who were both doing 
well. The newcomer proved to be a bouncing boy, and 
then and there old Mrs. John Arthur claimed the privilege 

of being his god-mother. And Society realized that a new 
and extraordinary personality had come into its midst. And 
Society knelt down at the shrine of Willie Ashe and 
adored him. Willie Ashe became the fad, the rage. 

“How extraordinary! “exclaimed the Englishman. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said the American. “Those things hap- 
pen in New York.” 

“They never do in London,” observed the Englishman. 

"Nb, you don’t have fads in London, but we doin New 
York, because in New York we must have something to 
talk about, something to think about.” 


“While in London—?” queried the Englishman. 

“While in London,” said the American,” you must have 
nothing to_talk about, nothing to think about.” 

“OhI say!” 

“Well, don’t let us quarrel about it. 
the Incomparable History of Willie Ashe. 
season Society had been talking about food and clothes, 
and clothes and food, so when Ashe came, Society re- 
ceived him with open arms and kissed him on the mouth.” 

“You refer,” suggested the Englishman, “to the 
feminine portion of Society?” 

“In New York,” observed the American, “all Socie ty is 
feminine, just as in London all Society is effeminate. New 
York Society proclaimed Willie Ashe king.” 

“But you said just now that he was only the fad,” per- 
sisted the Englishman. 


Let me go on with 
For a whole 


“Yes, and so he was only the fad. In New York every 
fad is king—while it is the fad. Society looked to Ashe 
for everything, for entertainment and advice. Society 
consulted Ashe as to what it should eat, as to what it 
should wear and as to what it should do. And Ashe 
prospered.” 

“The fellow had money I suppose?” said the English- 
man. 

But that didn’t matter. He didn’t have 
to pay for anything. He didn’t even have to make a 
pretense of paying for anything. He had rooms at 
Cherry’s, and at the end of each month the proprietors 
handed him a receipted bill for the rent. Ashe would go 
into shops and order ties and socks, and have them 
charged to ‘Mrs. Ferdie Gerard,’ or cigarette and per- 
fumes, and have them charged to ‘Mrs. Schuyler Bird,’ 
or Persian-lamb lined overcoats, charged to ‘Mrs. Thurman 
Osgood.’ For a time he was old Mrs. Arthur’s ‘secretary,’ 
and then Society got him a position as a perfume agent. 
Ashe was passionately fond of perfumes and he thought 
that it was ‘awfully sweet’ of Society to put him in such a 
‘perfectly lovely’ business. So nowI have told you how 
Ashe was born on the stairs and how he was bred in the 


“Not a cent! 


boudoir—” 

“But,” declared the Englishman, “You have not told me 
how he was bred in the boudoir! You haven’t spoken of 
one of the boudoirs Ashe was bred in!” 

“I know I haven’t,” said the American, smiling, “and 
I don’t intend to. The boudoirs Ashe was bred in are too 
numerous and too well-known to speak of. But now for 


the climax. Of course there jad to be a climax. Men 


cannot go on forever dressing up as ballet dancers, and 
playing with dolls, and remain in Society.” 

“And did Ashe do those things? You didn’t mention 
them.” 

“I didn’t mention them because they are unmention- 
able,” said the American. “Let me see, where did I leave 
off? Oh yes, I was telling you that Ashe was the fad. 
Well, Society had courted {the fad, Society had loved the 
fad, but Society had never married the fad. I don’t know 
why Society had never married him. Perhaps it was 
because Society was already married.” 

“But surely that wouldn’t matter!” said the Engilsh- 
man. 

“Perhaps not, in London. At any rate, the Widow 
Duncan was the only woman who married thefad. She 
proposed to him, and he accepted her. Of course he was 
expensive. But she was wealthy and could well afford 
him. He named his price, and she paid it. And thus it 
came to pass that Mrs. Elisha Duncan led Mr. William 
Ashe to the altar. And as they walked up the aisle, Ashe’s 
light flared and flickered. And as the two were pronounced 
one, Ashe’s light ,sputtered and went out. Willie Ashe 
expired at the altar, and became—” and the American 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder—“the late Willie 
Ashe.” 

Fe Fe 


LITTLE NEW LOVE. 


H, little new Love, come take my hand, 
() There’s a white moon over the lea, 
And I know a way where the roses sway 
And a path where there’s none to see. 


“But how do you know the way we go?” 
Said little new Love to me. 





Oh, little new Love, I’ve a word to say 
That's as tender as word may be, 

And atale to repeat that is old and sweet, 
And as true as eternity. 

“But why do you tell the tale so well?” 
Said little new Love to me. 


Oh, little new Love, when Spring is fair 
And the heart of a man beats high, 
Each maid may learn, in her own sweet turn, 
The secret of “how” and “why,” 
But the dust must stay over yesterday, 
To little new Love said I. 
Theodosia Garrison, in’ New York Life. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 





E. J. ARNOLD AND CO. 





One of the unique developments of enter- 
prise of these days is the co-operative 
stables of E. J. Arnold & Co., of St. Louis. 
It is a further demonstration of the truth of 
the adage that “in union there is strength,” 
a natural logical development of the original 
idea of pooling as a method of turf invest- 
ment. For more than four years the com- 
pany’s operations have been signally suc- 
cessful, not only to themselves, but to their 
patrons among all classes of people through- 
out the country. 

By combining the investments of many, 
Arnold & Co, has organized one of the best 
and strongest racing stables in the West, 
which, operated in connection with their 
book-making enterprise at the best tracks in 
the country, has proven so uniformly profit- 
able that the concern has been enabled, so 
far, to pay a fine, big dividend to everybody 
interested, at the end of each week. 

Arnold & Co. have made racing and the 
investment of funds upon the outcome of 
racing a scientific study. They have dis- 
covered the way to make good judgment 
pay, by operating with funds sufficiently 
large to return a profit upon all ventures 
within a given time. That is to say, with 
a plenitude of funds, it is possible for a good 
mathematician to make investment upon 
turf events so as to preclude the possibility 
of loss. This can be done, as every scien- 
tist will admit, upon any one race, and why 
cannot the same thing be done upon a num- 
ber of events? Thus far, the theory has 
worked out to the financial satisfaction of 
every one who has invested in the company. 
It is the old story over again of the bundle 
of sticks. The sticks may each be broken 
separately, but, bound together, they cannot 
be broken by any power, even representing 
the multiplication of the force necessary to 
break one stick by the number of sticks in 
the bundle. The best test of the theory, as 
of any theory, is that it works out into fact, 
and that the enterprise of Arnold & Co. 
has done this, there is abundant testimony 
from men in all parts of the country. 

So successful has this concern been 
that they have been copied by every 
turf investment scheme in the country, 
but the Arnold organization is, by far, 
the strongest of all such enterprises, by 
virtue of its greater financial potentiality, 
its superior judgment and scientific analy- 
sis of events. It is without doubt the most 
reliable of all such institutions in the coun- 
try, simply because it has produced, in 
every case, the results as promised, and it 
has produced those results tothe benefit of 
the most experienced and skeptical of turf 
investors. It has won the admiration and 
support of the most expert students of 
“form” inthe country. Its testimonials are 
so strong and from such worthy sources as 
to be convincing to the most bigoted. 

The concern is not strong on extravagant 
promise, but it presents overwhelming 
evidence of the success that has attended 
its operations in the past, wherever it has 
done business with the public. Those who 
have profited by investing with the institu- 
tion are enthusiastic in endorsement of all 
that the company puts forth in the way of 
assertion as to its ability to produce the re- 
sults sought for in all investment—profit. 

Mr. E. J. Arnold, personally, is very 
popular with all borsemen and is generally 
well liked by patrons of the turf of the 
better_sort. The Arnold stables are not to 


be confounded with any betting scheme 
whatever. They are a regularly licensed 
business, under the laws of the State of 
Missouri. The E. J. Arnold Co. is highly 
recommended by the Commercial Agencies 
and inquiries at the banks, with which the 
company does business, is met with the 
response that “the company is good;” that 
it keeps its agreements and that it does 
business in a legitimate, business-like way. 

Everything about the enterprise has been 
conducted, for some years,upon the “square.” 
The concern brings effective business en- 
dorsements from the financial elements of 
every place in which it has operated or is 
operating. The Arnold Company’s future 
operations may best be estimated from the 
strong testimonials given by those who have 
done business with it in the past. 


Ft 
KATABOLIC MAN. 





According to a writer in the Lancet, the 
male human needs more food than the fe- 
male, not only on account of his larger 
stature, but also because he is the more kata- 
bolic of the two. The man tends to expend 
energy, and the woman to store it up in the 
form of fat; he burns the faster. This sex- 
ual diffezence shows itself in the very blood; 
the man has a larger percentage of chrom- 
ocytes than the woman, showing that he 
needs a proportionately larger quantity of 
oxygen in order to maintain his more active 
combustion-—a fact which one may associate 
with his comparative freedom from chloiosis; 
moreover, weight for weight, his pulmonary 
capacity is greater than that of the woman 
whose smaller respiratory need is further 
shown by tke facility with which shecan, 
without discomfort, diminish her breathing 
power by means of the corset. “The great 
contrast between the metabolic activity of 
the two sexes,” continues the writer, “was 
forcibly brought home to me by a military 
display given by a troupe of dusky Ama- 
zons, with whom were also a few male war- 
riors. The women, in spite of their daily 
exertions, were all rounded and plump, some 
very much so, no single muscle showing 
through the skin, and it was noticed that 
their movements, though full of grace, 
lacked energy and ‘go.’ The men, on the 
other hand, were spare, their muscles stand- 
ing out plainly under the shiny skin, and 
they, in further contrast with the women, 
displayed a truly amazing agility, bounding 
about and whirling round in a most astoun1- 
ing fashion; the women, in short, were 
anabolic and the men were katabolic. I may 
here diaw attention to the fact that men are 
apt to be larger meat-eaters than women, 
just as they are, possibly in consequence of 
this very fact, more prone to drink alcohol 
and to smoke tobacco.” 


et 
SOMETHING NEW. 





A showman to the jungle went 
And caught a fierce young gnu, 
Said he: “I’ll teach bim to perform, 
And sell him to the Zoo.” 


This man was very much surprised, 
And quite delighted, too, 

For lo! each quick and novel trick 
The new gnu knew! 


—E Warde Blaisdeli, in St. Nicholas. 
ee 
An irresistable display of the finest and 
most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 
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for Wedding Gi ifts 


and 


Wedding Stationery 


of the Latest and Most Exclusive 
Designs, call on the 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


SEVENTH AND LOCUST. 
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The Perfect. The New Process. 


soe Good Gas Stoves. None Better: 


“THE OLIVE” 


The best Gas Stove ever 
offered for the Money, 
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call i $12.50 


asians: 


PUNT ‘ay! 


Cash, including all 





connections. 
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Gas Stoves in plenty can be found; 
Any one can spare $2.(0 in change, 
But 1011 Olive the only place in town 
Where $2,00 are good for a Good Gas Range.. 


¥BACKUS BUILDING—1011 | 


Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. s Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
PORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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S TUDEBAKER’S 
PLEASURE AND \7 ENWICLES 





BUSINESS 


FRAZIER’S dp iy CARTS AND 


vente NOVELTIES 


We show the largest line of High Grade, Stylish, New and Up-to-date 
Vehicles in the city—INot an old style job on the 
floors. Visitors welcome. 


St, Louis Vehicle 15-917 N. Broadway 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs, Paul Brown have gone tojFrench 
Lick Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al. Shapleigh, Jr., have gone to 
Harbor Point, Michigan. 

Mr. and Mrs. D.R, Powell are spending a 
short time in New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wright will spend a part 
of the heated season at Eastern resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs, Saunders Norvell have takena 
cottage for the summer at Harbor View. 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert Poulin are sojourning at 
South Haven, Mich., during their honeymoon. 

Miss Marjorie Sampson recently sailed for 
Kurope, where she will remain until Autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs W. H, Walker have gone Kast, 
They will spend the summer at Naragansett 
Pier, 

Mrs, John W. Harrison has taken a cottage at 
Jamestown, R.I., where she has settled for the 
summer, 

Mr. and Mrs.George M. Wright and Miss Jessie 
Wright have gone tothe Eastern Coast for the 
summer, 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McCormick will leave, 
this week, forthe Kast, whence they will sail 
for Kurope 

Mr. John F, Yaeger, Jr., leaves the city, this 
evening, fora three months’ visit with relatives 
in New York City. 

Mr, and Mrs, Clark Sampson left, a short time 
ago, for the Kast, where they will spend the 
summer at Madison, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark H. Sampson and younger 
daughters are located, for the summer, in their 
cottage at Madison, Conn, 

Mr and Mrs. John T. Wallace and their 
family left, on Monday evening, for the coast of 
Massachusetts, to remain until fall. 

Mrs. Kdward Campbe'l, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Lucile Campbell, and Miss Anna 
Force, will leave, soon, for Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Mrs, Henry Whitmore left, some time ago, for 
Newport, where she will be joined by Mr. 
Charles Mulliken. They will spend the summer 
there. 

Mrs. Margaret Shields has closed her subur- 
ban place, and has been at the Westmorland 
Hotel while preparing to go East for the 
summer, 

Mrs, Celeste Rose, of Natchez, Miss., has come 
to St. Louls to reside permanently and has, for a 
fortnight, beea the guest of her mother, Mrs. 
Celeste Pim. 

Mrs, Charles M’Kee, accompanied by Miss 
Mae Robinson and Miss Roberta Ruff, has just 
returned froma visit to Mrs, A. EK. Dann at her 
home in Lake Bluff. 

Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Moon and their daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. James O'Neill, 
will go soon to Nantucket, where they have 
taken a cottage for the summer. 

Mrs, Peter O'Neill, accompinied by her two 
daughters, Mrs. Fred Nolker and Miss Ellen 
O’Neiil, left, a short time ago, for California 
where they will remain until fall. 

Mrs, Lydia Worthington Banks, of Missis- 
sippi, who has been spending the past few weeks 
with her relatives, Judge and Mrs. Leroy Val- 
liant, left, on Saturday evening, to return to her 
home, 

Invitations were sent out, last week, by the 
members of the St. Louis Club, who will throw 
open their club house and grounds on the even- 
ing of July tenth, when their members and 
friends will enjoy a garden party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy P. Billon have taken a cot- 
tage at Grosse Isle, Mich., where they will 
spend the summer. They will have with them 
their little daughter, Miss Naomi Billon, Mrs 
Naomi Peterson and Mrs. Samuel Gaylord. 

Dr. and Mrs, Bauduy, of St. Louis, have the 
honor of announciug the marriage of their 
daughter, Mrs. Cadette Bauduy Ralston to Mr. 
Chas Schuetze, on Thursday, July 341, in New 
York. Mr. Schuetze is hargist of St Barthol- 
omew’s Church, New York, 

Cards have been sent out by Mr. and Mrs.H. 
C, Townsend for the marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Bertha Townsend, and Mr. Lathrop, of De- 
trait, Mich. The ceremony will be solemnized 
on July 15th., and will be followed by a recep- 
tion, Miss Townsend is one of the prettiest of 
our St, Louis girls and Mr. Lathrop is a promi- 
nent young lawyer. They will make their home 
in Detrolt. 


Mr. C. F.\G Meyer received news, last week, 
of the engagement of his second son, Mr. Heury 
Julius Meyer, of Preetoria, South Africa, to Miss 
Lily Walker of the same place. The information 
came by cable and no further partfculars are 
kuown save that the wedding will take place on 


The Mirror 


August 4th. Mr, Meyer went to South Africa 
several years ago, and has been making his 
home there in order to attend to his business 
interests, 

Miss Nellie Bond and Mr. Walter Shields were 
quletly married last Thursday evening, the 
ceremony taking place at the home of the 
parents of the bride, Dr. and Mrs. Young H. 
Bond, Dr. J. F. Cannon officiating. The bride 
was attended by her sister, Miss Daisy Bond, as 
maid of honor, and Mr. Shields had for his best 
man his brother, Mr. Frank Shields. After the 
ceremony thebride and groom departed for the 
Hast, where they will spend their honeymoon. 
Upon their return they will visit Dr. and Mrs, 
Bond. 

Miss Nettie Green and Mr. Charles Maguire 
has been quietly telling their friends of their 
engagement, which, however, has been an open 
secret for some time, as Mr. Maguire has been a 
devoted suitor for some years. MissGreen is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Green; Mr. 
Green being one of the most prominent business 
menin St. Louis, Mr. Maguire is the son of 
Mr. John Maguire. No date has been set for 
the wedding, but it will bean early fall event. 

Dr. and Mrs. Young H. Bond have just an- 
nounced to their friends the engagement of 
their second daughter, Miss Daisy Bond, and 
Mr. Theodore M. Gowans, of Buffalo, New 
York. This is the second surprise which has 
been given to their friends by the young ladies 
of the Bond family, as Miss Nellie Bond’s 
marriage, last week, to Mr. Shields was quite 
unexpected. Miss Bond has, as yet, announced 
no date for her marriage, 


ee 

With the convalescence of King Edward, 
preparations for the coronation exercises, in 
August, are being pushed forward. Those 
ladies who ordered work stopped on their 
toilettes, in Paris, are now asking for their 
completion in time for the great event. Of 
course, all the ladies who will attend the 
function will wear Swope’s shoes, as the 
reputation of this footwear is world-wide. 
Swope’s shoes are best in fit, finish and 
durability. The store is at 311 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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WAS SHE JUSTIFIED IN LYING? 


“How far a lie may be justifiable, will 
probably always remain a subject for argu- 
ment,” said the woman who hed just re- 
turned from a trip up the State. “Asa 
general thing I always think it safest to 
tell the truth and so avoid complications, 
but the other day I told a downright lie on 
the impulse of the moment, and though I 
have had time since to think the matter 
over, I do not see that I could very well 
have done otherwise under the circum- 
stances. You see I wanted to catch the 
noon train and did not have time to lunch 
beforehand. I thought I would get lunch 
on the train when I got hungry. Just after 
taking my seat, a woman with whom I am 
acquainted, but{not intimately, leaned over 
from the seat behind to speak to me. We 
discovered that we were bound for the same 
town up the State, and after a few moment’s 
conversation a dainty luncheon was pro- 
duced which I was invited to share. Two 
small sandwiches and a banana were the 
sum total of the viands which h:d evidently 
been intended to do duty fora meal. To 
divide such a repast by two would have 
proved unsatisfactory to all concerned; to 
refuse to touch it would have been the 
height of bad manners. I did the only 
thing that was left to do, smiled sweetly 
and said: ‘Thank you, but I just had my 
luncheon,’ and settled myself down to my 
magazine anda long, hungry ride, for, of 
course, after my lie I could not order a 
lunch brought to me. Verily retribution 
follows the sinner.”—New York Evening Sun. 
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Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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Mail Orders 
Carefully Filled. 
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Size 4x5% in. 


Price $1 25. 
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Society and Travelers’ Books 


These books are elegantly bound in finest leather, with fancy index 
and gilt edges; headlines on each page. 
Address Books, 
Visiting Lists, 
Letter Registers, 
: : oo. 6 Engagement Books, 
' “My Trip Abroad” 
“Outward and Homeward Bound” 


ae Golf Score Books, etc. 


These books have been p!aced on sale in our Leather Goods Department, where 
you will find a most complete collection of Fine Pocket-Books, 
Card Cases, Shopping Bags, Desk Sets, Etc, 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S, 


On BROADWAY, “Skeet 


On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust. 


They include: 








8 EER, 
Size 3x4 in. 
Price 75 cents. 
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THE MISSOURI'S BELL. 


Governor Dockery wants the citizens of 
Missouri to subscribe money to purchase a 
bell to be presented tothe battleship Mis- 
sourl, now nearing completion, while the 
Republic wants the gift to be a superb ser- 
vice of silver, that the officers may be able to 
entertain visitors in a proper manner. 

Why not give the service and the bell 
also? That would not be much for the great 
State todo. But, if only one gift can be 
counted on, we incline to the MIRROR’S be- 
lief that the bell is the more appropriate, be- 
cause that would belong to and become the 
solicitude of every man on board the great 
ship. 

There is a vast deal of sentiment about a 
ship’s bell. Seamen learn their voices. We 
suspect that there was no man aboard the 
Olympia or the Baltimore;or the Raleigh or any 
other ship in the original Manila fleet, who 
would not recognize the tone of his own 
ship’s bell could he hear it, no matter how 
dark might be the night, no matter how 
many other bells might be ringing. 

Does any one think that any sailor who 
was onthe Oregon during that long voyage 
from Seattle and up tothe chase and the 
fight off Santiago, who does not yet hear 
that bell ringing in his dreams? One of the 
most touching and thrilling passages in the 
description of the overwhelming of the 
fleets in Apia harbor, Samoa, by the hurri- 
cane, a few years ago, was the sentence 
which said that to the watchers on shore the 
ringing of the bell of the 7renton, calling the 
hours, was regularly heard, despite the lash- 
ingsof the storm. That meant that while 
ships were sinking and men dying the old 
discipline was in force, the old devotion to 
duty was stronger than any anxiety for life. 
At that description landsmen thousands of 
miles away and unfamiliar with the sea 
could, in thought, hear the pealing of that 
bell above the roar of hurricane and wave. 

Missouri should supply to her namesake 
of the sea a bell. It should be massive that 
its tones might be deep, it should have much 
silver in its composition that its tones might 
be clear; it should be of bright metal that it 
might always be kept shining. It should be 
a distinctive bell, that when it sounded men 

would say “Missouri is ringing” 

There are marriage bells, j2y bells, fire 
bells, alarm bells, church bells and death 
bells; but there is none so impressive as the 


tolling of a ship’s bell under the beatings of 
a great storm or under the canopy of a bat- 
tle. We hope if Missouri can offer but one 
gift to her namesake it will be that suggested 
by Missouri’s Governor.—From Goodwin's 
Weekly, Salt Lake City. 
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An art nouveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 
Locust streets, 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this city CAN, It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J. Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 





DINKS I,. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 
“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 


ladies for the quiet ele ce of its 
ee ts su cuisine 
and service and refined 





St. Louis, Mo,, June 10th, 1902, 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
300 South Fourth St,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry of re 
cent date, we are glad to say that your Trans- 
parent Wood Finish Interior was used through- 
out on the new Bank of Commerce Building, 
Broadway and Olive Streets, St. Louis,as weie 
also your colors in Japan and Oil Colors, 

Very truly yours, 
MARX & JONES, Carleton Building, 


Interior Decorators, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Another novel of Washington life and 
society has been given to American fiction- 
readers. It is written by Mrs. Edith Eustis, 
daughter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, and 
published by Harper & Brothers. As a 
study of political and social life at the Na- 
tional Capital, the story has decided merits. 
Despite some amateurish traits, the author 
gives evidence of talent, originality in con- 
ception and cleverness of construction. The 
crass vulgarity and scheming selfishness of 
some politicians are well portrayed and put in 
striking contrast with the honest patriotism 
and sincerity of purpose of others. The 
leading characters of John and Marion Man- 
ning are well drawn. John Manning is the 
very incarnation of selfishness and deceit, in 
spite of occasional evidence that he has 
glimmerings of a better nature. After hav- 
ing been in love with a married woman, 
Mrs. Clare Walford, and discarded her, 
after her husband’s death, because her 
worldly possessions did not satisfy his am- 
bitions, he managed to fall in love with Ma- 
rion, the charming daughter of a rich Vir- 
ginia planter. Some time after the wedding, 
he is elected to Congress, and by superior 
intellectual endowments and pretenses of 
being inspired by pure patriotism in his ca- 
reer as a National legislator, he succeeds in 
gaining great prominence and influence. He 
is especially warm in his advocacy of ship- 
ping subsidies. In the meanwhile, however, 
Marion has discovered his moral foibles, his 
base instincts and dishonest motives in love, 
political affairs and everything else. By 
mere accident she learns of his continued 
affection for Mrs. Walford. The tie that has 
bound husband and wife together snaps 
asunder. John makes repeated efforts to re- 
gain her confidence and love, but in vain. 
She continues to live with him as his wife, 
in order to prevent a scandal or give en- 
couragement to lurking suspicions, but life 
has become a barren waste to her. The 
dreary, depressing monotony of it all is at 
last dispelled by the death of John Manning, 
caused by typhoid. The young widow tries 
to shake off the cruel disappointments and 
sorrows of her short married life by travel- 
ing. She makesatrip to California, and 
there falls in love with George Hood, a man- 
y, highly-cultured, young man, of noble 
aspirations, whom she had been given occa- 
sion to know and to like while still in Wash- 
ington, he representing, at the time, a Cali- 
fornia Congressional district. The story 
ends happily for the heroine, and her second 
lover makes her forget and forgive the first 
one. Mrs. Eustis, the author, has done 
well. She writes most interestingly, and it 
is easy to see that she has intimate knowl- 
edge of Washington society and political 
affairs. As the daughter of a former Vice- 
President, she had ample occasion to make 
a close study of the things and characters 
she writes about. Sheis no mere theorizer; 
it does not require much imagination on the 
part of the reader to realize where she stands 
in politics, yet she gives an equal chance to 
every shade of political opinion. She does 
not seem to have much patience with those 
who advocate and live in what she regards 
as Utopias, but we must overlook he? nar- 
rowness, in view of her undoubted clever- 
ness and occasional flashes of genuine wit 


and sarcasm. Some of her observations are 


Her social studies might 
to be “extremely” good. 
is a novel that deserves 


decidedly unique. 
almost be said 
“Marion Manning” 
perusal and is well above the average in 
modern fiction. 
we 

Literature is being enriched by studies of 
animal life. Rudyard Kipling and Ernest 
Thompson-Seton and others have given us 
interesting books treating of the life, habits 
and instincts of;animals. They have donea 
good work; they have diverted us somewhat 
from excessive absorption in our own human 
selves, and taught us that there are other 
things in creation worth thinking about. 
Lovers of “animal" literature will be glad to 
learn that L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Have 
published a new book, entitled “The Kin- 
dred of the Wild,” written by Chas. G. D. 
Roberts, author of “The Heart of the An- 
cient Wood.” The book comes to us like a 
refreshing whiff from pine forests. It is 
exceedingly well written, and testifies to the 
author’s intense love of nature and animal 
life. It reveals the poetic side of Mr. Rob- 
erts quite distinctly. There are many illus- 
trations and the volume is neatly bound. In 
his prefatory remarks the author states that 
“the animal story, as we now have it, is a 
potent emancipator. It frees us, for a little, 
from the world of shop-worn utilities, and 
from the mean tenement of self of which we 
do well to grow weary.” “The Kindred of 
the Wild” is a good book, treating on a good 
subject. It will open one’s eyes to new 
beauties in nature, and expand the heart 
with affection for every living thing. 
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“The Mate of the Good Ship York,” by 
W. Clark Russell, author of “Marooned” 
and “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” is a 
story of love, adventure and the sea. Jolly 
tars abound in it; there is a touch of 
patriotic feeling occasionally, and the tale 
swings along easily and with that breezy air 
that is characteristic of sea-life and sea- 
characters. There is little sentiment in it; 
cheerfulness is the key-note of the story. 
George Hardy, the hero, is a jolly, good 
fellow, who looks on the bright side of life, 
and yet has “the eye of an artist and the 
spirit of a poet.” Julia Armstrong, the 
young girl, is a refreshingly innocent, w'de- 
awake, cheery creature, with plenty of 
savoir faire and native mother wit. It is, in 
short, a Clark Russell story, not new, but, 
somehow, still fresh. “The Mate of the 
Good Ship York” is a good summer story, 
and makes one dream of pure, fresh sea- 
breezes, blue, slowly rolling waves and a 
blissful dolce far niente on some billow-en- 
circled little island. L. C Page & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 
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French seigneurs, gallantry, love and 
adventure are the subjects contained in 
Hamilton Drummond’s story, “The Seig- 
neur de Beaufoy,” published by L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston. There is a Stanley Weyman 
ring to the story. While it is somewhat 
conventional, it has enough dramatic inten- 
sity and original conception to make it 
interesting throughout. The novel treats of 
the early part of the fifteenth century, when 
feudalism was at its height and influencing 
everything, business, religion, courts and 
arts and sciences. It should prove a great 
favorite with those who like to read about 
mediz val times and manners, and who 
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Pine Diamonds, 
Swell Jewelry. f 
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NOONAN & KOCIAN’S, 


+ Wedding and Graduation Gifts * 


Nothing is more acceptable, or in better taste, 
than a well-selected Picture properly framed, 


or a beautiful piece of Favrile Glass. 


617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 
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APPLY TO NEAREST TICKET AGENT, OR ADDRESS 


3. CRANE, G. P. & T. A., St. Louts, Mo. 




















Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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prefer to have their fiction well salted and 
peppered with sonorous words and oaths, 
high-strung sentiments of love and honor, 
interspersed with the neighing of war- 
horses, shouts of victory, the flash and the 
glitter and clash of swords. 
sz 
“Amor Victor” is a novel of Ephesus and 
Rome, 95-105 A. D., and contains a vivid, 
dramatic description of early Christian times. 
Like all religious novels of this kind, it has 
a strong melodramatic flavor; some of the 
scenes and incidents are too strongly, too 
realistically drawn, and religious sentiment 
of an “overdone” sort is entirely too pre- 
dominant. Yet, taken all in all, the story is 
worth reading. The author has, as he 
asserts, been true to historical facts, when 
circumstances demanded it, and some of the 
marvelous achievements of Arsaces, one of 
the prominent characters,in physical strength 
and prowess, are declared to be feasible. In 
his “Note Explanatory,” the author tries to 
justify some of the incredible things de- 
scribed in the story, and indulges in dark- 
some hints atthe utter degradation of the 
times. People who like this kind of fiction 
will be pleased with “Amor Victor.” It is 
published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 
sz 
An article entitled “Poisoning the Wells,” 
which lately made its appearance in the 
Messenger, has been reprinted in pamphlet- 
form, and calls attention to “A Chapter of 
Errors,” in Appleton’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia and Atlas. It is, of course, written 
from a strictly Catholic standpoint, and 
forms quite a severe arraignment of those 
who make it a special object to defame and 
misrepresent the Roman Catholic Church, 
her teachings and her past. The article is 
directly aimed at various passages in the 
Cyclopedia referred to, which are alleged 
to contain false statements, unhistorical 
facts and unjust observations regarding the 
Church of Rome. The writer of the 
article, Jobn J. Wynne, S. J., editor of the 
Messenger, declares that “the editors of this 
(Appleton’s) Cyclopedia owe not only to 
Catholics, but to Protestants also, and to the 
entire English-speaking world in which they 
seek a market for this work, and, above all, 
to some of the eminent scholars and 
specialists who are among their contributors, 
to revise it thoroughly, to change it at least 
in what we have shown it to be antiquated, 
superficial and partial, even to the verge of 
bigotry, into the up-to-date, scholarly and 
impartial Cyclopedia they have hitherto 
falsely proclaimed it to be.” 
oe 
The July number ot The /nternational 
Studio, an illustrated monthly magazine of 
fine and applied art, is more than usually in- 
teresting. It contains several excellent re- 
productions in colors of water- color draw- 
ings by H. Cossiers, and a photogravure re- 
production of a portrait of W. Holman Hunt, 
by Ralph Peacock. There is also a tinted 
reproduction of an etching'by Anders Zorn, 
entitled “The Storm.” In addition, there 
are well-executed studies by H. J. Draper 
and Harold Speed. The number contains 
also various well-selected and illustrated ar- 
ticles on matters of interest to the art-lover, 
and a biographical sketch of the modern 
Belgian painter, M. Henri Cassiers. The 
publishers of the The International Studio 
make announcement that it is their intention, 
henceforward, to publish with each month’s 
issue a calendar of the principal forthcoming 
events which are to take place in art circles 
throughout the United States. They are to 
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be congratulated on their progressive enter- 
prise, and their unqualified success with the 
publication of this unique, highly-artistic 
and strictly up-to-date magazine. (John 
Love, New York. ) 


The MIRROR of June 26th, contained a 
review of “Margaret Bowlby,” by Edgar L. 
Vincent. By mistake, the publication of 
the novel was credited to Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. It should have been credited to the 
Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 

ze et 
MOTHER’S RIGHTS. 





Massschusetts has just stepped into the 
little cluster of States which declare by law 
that mothers shall have a joint right with 
fathers in the care and custody of minor 
children. This is the twelfth State to con- 
cede this right. 

The revision of the older law in Mas- 
sachusetts was the direct consequence of a 
tragedy. A mother had worked hard to 
provide for her five children, while the 
father, shiftless and improvident, spent his 
time at the dramshops and in abusing his 
wife and family. The wife was honest and 
bore a good reputation, but in spite of her 
noble self-sacrifice and devotion, she was 
forced to consent to herself and children 
going to the poorhouse. 

Then she learned that she had been 
tricked, and that under the law her uséless 
husband was to be given the custody of her 
children. The thought of separation and 
of the injustice involved caused her reason 
to give way, and in a fit of madness she 
killed every one of her children to save 
them from what she considered a worse 
fate. 

This tragedy was used as the basis of an 
agitation which was kept up until the Legis- 
lature amended the lawto read that in the 
case of a minor under guardianship “the 
parents of the minor jointly, if living (not 
the father alone,) shall be entitled to the 
custody of the person of the minor and to 
the care of his education.” The change 
ought to have been made by Massachusetts 
years ago, but itis gratifying to know that 
it has come even late in the day. Itisa 
step in the interest of humanity. It is based 
on justice; itis in line with progress and 
enlightenment. 

Thirty-three States still cling to the old 
idea of the family that the father is the sole 
head and authority. But the reform has be- 
gun its march and these backward States 
must soon follow Illinois, Massachusetts 
and the other ten that have led the way. 
The rights ot the wife and the mother must 
be recognized as fully as those of the hus- 
band and the father.— Chicago Fost. 

Fe se 
AN INCIDENT. 


A well-dressed young woman entered a 
Boston car, the other day, and took a seat 
next toa man. Presently she leaned for- 
ward and began to tie up her shoe-lacing. It 
proved rather difficult to do with her gloves 
on, but after awhile the passengers witness- 
ing the performance saw the feat accom- 
plished and the lady sit back, calmly gazing 
out of the window as if “she was always 
tying her shoe” in electric cars. At the 
next stop, the man beside her rose to get off, 
but, lo! there came a struggle, and then 
horror, mutual and general. The two were 
fastened, not exactly hand and foot, but 
shoe and shoe! So diligently had the lady 
tied the knots that the lacing had to be cut 
by a ready pocket-knife before the embar- 
rassed couple could be separated. 
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Mo, Pacific R. R. contributed to World’s 
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Wabash R. R. contributed to World’s 
aa ET eae ee Oe 5 Saas ae 65,000 
Terminal R. R. contributed to World’s 
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San Francisco R. R., contributed to 
PTI oo 6 00s 6 Saco ges chaden wt euens 30,000 
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The above railroads have neither tracks 
nor track connections with the World’s Fair 
grounds. 

The Colorado R. R. contributed nothing 
to the World’s Fair, and owns every foot 
of track in the World’s Fair grounds and 
all track connections with the World’s Fair 
grounds. 

Query: What profiteth it a man to be on 
the “inside” of the World’s Fair control? 

In this instance, variously estimated, at 
from $1,000,000 to $2,300 000; but what, 
in the opinion of the Editor of the MIRkor, 
will result from the entire Exposition? 

A Casual Observer. 

St. Louis, July 7th, 1902. 

wt 

The chief certain result of the Exposition, 
the only one that can be prediceted without 
temerarious invasion of the dangerous do- 
main of prophesy, is that the human race 
will be dowered with an unparalleied collec- 
tion of photographs of David R Francis, in 
innumerable striking attitudes, individually 
and as a member of various groups. 

The chief architectural beauty of the 
World’s Fair—provided the Fair manage- 
ment shall ever succeed in securing a site— 
will assuredly be the nineteen-foot fence 
which the large-minded management pur- 
poses building along the north line of the 
park for the noble and magnanimous motive 
of shutting off the view of the owners of 
the Catlin tract who refused to give up their 
land to the Fair management. This fence 
is to be Mr. Director of Works Taylor’s 
chef d' oeuvre. The Treasurer of the 
World’s Fair has said that the World’s Fair 
structures are to be good, serviceable 
buildings tor exhibition purposes and, under 
no circumstances, to be advertisements of 
the ability of any architect. This promises 
great things in the way of rivaling Chicago’s 
famous White City. 

The chief landscape result of the World’s 
Fair will be the transformation of a natural 
knolled and delled park in a state of pleasing 
wildness into a work of extremely Teutonic 
geometrical gardening, with red, white and 
blue shields, triangles and hexagons set in 
the hillsides and a plenteousness of oleanders 
in inverted truncated pyramidal boxes, and 
and all that sort of thing. Oh, the whole 
World’s Fair project is simply “out of site!” 

Editor Mirror. 
Fe SF 

General Forrest, the dashing Confederate 
leader, havirg had no opportunities for study 
in early life, did virtually all his corre- 
spondence, during the war, through Major 
Strange, his adjutant-general, wko was con- 
sidered a very accomplished man. It was 
only on stray occasions that the general al- 
lowed his illiteracy to be known. A soldier 
once came to him a third time, asking for a 
furlough. Twice it had been refused, for 
all the men were needed that could be 
secured at the time. When the application 
appeared the third time, General Forrest, in 
his own handwriting, indorsed on the back 
of it: “I told you twist [twice] Goddammit 
know,” and the man knew he meant no. 
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Aumphrey’s Corner. 


CT 


Jn addition to cur Superb 
Stock of Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing we have our 


Bargain 
Counter 


= Where you can find most ex-: 
cellent qualities for very little: 
money. Just what the boys need j 7 


for vacation. 
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$10 and $8 50 wae L 4M 
Pant Suits, now.. 


95.18 
"Pas oor $15 Boye! ae $9.75 
“Siw is ee. 90.80 
$10, $8 and $7.50 Two-piece $4 75 


Suits, 11 to 16 years............... 
Children’s $2 50 and $2 25 O8c¢ 
$1.98 


Wash Suits, now.. 
Children’s $5, $3. 50 wil a $3 

Wash Suits, now.. 

These are odds and ends, but 
quality and make as good as 
money will buy for double the: 
price. 
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“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete publi- 
cations of its kind, and will assist those who 


are wondering where they will go to spend 





their vacation this summer. 
It contains a valuable map, in addition to 
| much interesting information regarding re 
| sorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
| address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Cc ntral & Hudson River Railroad 
| Grand Central Staiion, New York. 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 


AT FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS. 





The “Pony Ballet” is still there. The 
“ponies” prance about with more vigor than 
grace, but they are a likely lotof youngsters, 
handsomely accoutred, and they make so 
frank and guileless an exhibition of bifur- 
cated skirts, lace and black silk hose of the 
open-work variety, that one is very willing 
to overlook alack of polish. Their skipping 
rope dance has been accelerated as to time, 
elaborated as to step, and otherwise em- 
bellished and improved since last season, 
and, executed concertedly, is a sensational 
feature of the act. The “Ponies” show 
great endurance and agility during the busy 
half hour that they occupy the stage and 
the spectacle of eight substantial-looking 
girls hopping about on eight feet while 
eight legs and the feet thereto attached are 
being whirled about in the air at a bewilder- 
ing rate of speed, makes a rousing /ina/e to 
a neat clever “turn.” 

Lew Sully, whitefaced and 
wigged, sings a burlesque on the “Toreador’s 
Song” in a fine, ringing, baritone voice, and 
says and sings a number of excruciatingly 
funny, foolish things. He is genuinely, 
uniquely funny—nay, funnier than that. 

Miss Josie de Witt, in a fresh coat of 
peroxide—possibly to help out a daringly 
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Opinions 
of 
Great Underwear 
Makers 


Are of value to underwear 
buyers and ought not to be 
ignored. We habe placed in 
our stock the bery best and 
most seasonable Weights and 
hinds suitable for our climate 
—from the greatest makers 
of foreign and domestic 
underwear. 


These products are the re- 
sults of a lifetime of experience 
—it means protection to buy- 
ers, eradicates all risks in 
selecting from our great 
lines. 


Lisles, Sea Island Cotton, 
Balbriggans and Linens in 
all Wweights—long or half 
sleeves, athletics, stouts, 
knee drawers and union suits 
—from 

Bonbon & Co., 

Lewis Knitting Co., 
Sterling Knitting Co., 
American Hosiery Co., 
Conrade €8 Friedemann’s, 
Dr. Deimel’s Linen Mesh, 
Norfolk & New Brunst.ck Co. 


50c 


and up to 


$10 


a garment, 


Clothiers, Haberdashers and Hatters, 
Republic Building. Olive St. cor. Seventh. 




















decollette gown wildly and fidd'es 
wildly. 

But these are only a few of the clever 
people to be seen in Col. Hopkins’ pavilion 
this week. “Hop” knows how to pick ’em 
to please his patrons, and there are Falk 
and Seamon “from the Palace Theatre, 
London,” in a musical burlesque, and 
George Jones with his big voice and his 
singing surflowers, who also come in for 
much approbation. 

And when the curtain falls oa the last of 
these people there is more diversion at hand 
for the insatiable summer-garden goer in 
the various scenic and switchback railways, 
to say nothing of the “Loop,” which he will 
find to be a most thrilling and fascinating 
“turn.” 
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AT THE DELMAR, 





“Fra Diavolo” made its start witha fine 
flourish Sunday night. The popular over- 
ture to Auber’s pretty opera was given with 
so much spirit that even the impassiveness 
of the Delmar’s clientele was not proof 
against it, and a ripple of applause followed 
the performance. 

Later in the evening came the usual first 
night "stage waits” and false “cues,” but 
with the second performance these defects 
disappeared and the opera is now running 
smoothly. 

Miss Maud Williams’ work as Zeriina is 
the feature of the performance. She plays 
the part with much intelligence and nice 
discretion, and sings the music beautifully. 
Miss Williams’ womanly refinement and 
delicacy never forsake her even in the most 
trying situation, and the tamous disrobing 
scene, though given with the usual detail, 
including the stocking and garter incident, 
is so utterly devoid of suggestiveness that 
it could not offend the most captious. 

Miss Chapman's Lady Allicashis a clever 
characterization, and she looks very smart 
in the long tourist coat worn in the first 
act. Eddie Clark shows his taleat for 
character work as well as his excellent 
voice as Lord Allcash, and the comic robbers 
are made as comic as possible by Clarence 
Harvey and Riley Hatch. 

Delamotta’s Diavolo is hardly up to his 
usual standard, vocally, but he comes out 
strong in the death scene at the finish. 

With much tutoring the young man who 
“does” Lorenzo may make a comic oDera 
tenor. 

The Delmar’s pride —the beauty chorus— 
will have its “inning” next week, when, 
with blare of trumpets and roll of drums 
the melodious “Runaway Girl” will be put 
on. The production will be on the most 
lavish scale, and will be the biggest trump 
card that Mr. Kingsbury has played this 
season. At least, so says Mr. Edwin Weil, 
the hustling young press agent, and he 
ought to know. 

The Lounger. 
st 

A programme in which Forest Park 
Highlands audiences take especial interest 
is booked for next week. The head-liner 
is Nat Wills; his “Happy Tramp” monologue 
if one of the cleverest “talking” acts on the 
stage. In the single talking business Wills 
and Sully are the peers, and it will be in- 
teresting to have one follow the other and 
watch the impression created by the new- 
comer. Lockhart’s baby elephants, trained 
to perform tricks, which one would never 
suspect such clum:y, dull-looking animals 
can be taught, are another big attraction. 
The elephants will be quartered at the 
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Highlands, where they can be seen while 
not on the stage. The Poney Ballet remains 
for its last week. The Juggling Normans 
are said to be the cleverest in their line of 
business. They will have a number of 
new tricks to show. Another good act is 
that of Monroe and Wesley, a comedy team 
of merit. 
wt 

The Buhler-Kemble-Rising World’s Fair 
Stock Company are holding the high stan- 
dard of excellence which Manager Will S. 
Rising promised at the opening a few weeks 
since. Mr. Buhler, as Richard ///, shows he 
is eminently fitted for work of this char- 
acter, and whether it be on the field of 
Bosworth or in subtle craftiness, he outlines 
the deformed, conceited Duke of Gloster, 
with shading that does not recall “the 
winter of our discontent.” Miss Lillian 
Kemble, as Lady Anne, met the re- 
quirements of the role. Louise Orendorf, 
as Gueen Elizabeth,’ was efficient, as were, 
also, Miss Dalton and Phelps and Florence 
Leslie. Harry Norvell, Lee Sterrett, 
Robert Barrett, Herbert Prior and Alfred 
Britton were, as usual, capable. “Monte 
Christo” is the offering next week. 

at 

The performance, this week, at the West 
End Heights, is a-good one and attracts the 
public to the new garden, which is without 
doubt a point of interest in St. Louis. This 
city has the reputation now of ranking first 
for summer gardens in the United States. 
Fred Warren and Al Blanchard are holding 
two receptions daily at the Heights, and 
Leona Thurber, with her Datch pickanin- 
nies, Bessie Gilbert, the Rossi Bros., and 
four other good turns please the large 
audiences that are patronizing the newest 
place of amusement. Eva Mudge, the 
character change artist, the American girl 
who captured England, and the usual num- 
ber of seven first-class vaudeville acts, will 
be the programme for next week. The 150- 
horse-power electric plant is now iastalled, 
and the grand illumination of the grounds 
will be a teature. 


Fe Ft 


The Irish witness very often contributes 
to the gaiety of the court-room, and not in- 
frequently, as in the case of one whom the 
Baltimore Sun quotes, by mixing some truth 
with his wit. 

It was a suit brought by an instalment 
house to obtain payment for some furniture. 
The defendant, an Irishman, was asked if he 
knew what “quartered oak” meant. 

“Sure, sor,” was the quick reply, “it 
means that it’s thra-quarthers poine.”— Ex- 
change. 
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100 cents the year. 


As sparkling as Champagne, 
Yet as harmless as Soda. 
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THE BOHEMIAN 

“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 

EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN, Among 
them may be mentioned :— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 




















This shows the magnificent new home of the 


New England 
ConsERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
With this equipment we can now surpass even the 
wonderful results of the past 48 years. Music and 


elocution in all branches. Year-book on request. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
Frank W. Ha sg, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN'S SIDE OF MARRIAGE. 





In the July number of the Cosmopolitan, 
Rafford Pyke has an entertainingly-written 
article upon “The Woman’s Side” of mar- 
riage. He lays special stress upon the 
manner in which young girls select their 
future husbands. It is often flippantly 
asserted that a woman’s marriage is usually 
brought about in all sorts of ways, but, the 
writer says, such a vague assertion makes 
too light of a most important subject. 
Marriage is the event in a woman’s life. It 
modifies her life and character. 

Volumes have been written about the 
psychology of the marriage relation and its 
problems, yet few investigators “have 
appeared to see that the really difficult 
question is not the one which has to do with 
marriage after it has been consummated, 
but the one which relates to the circum- 
stances and the conventions which precede 
the union.” Now, if husband and wife 
are perfectly adapted to each other and 
leading a blissful and contented life, or if, 
on the other hand, they are absolutely and 
supremely wretched and disappointed, we 
must ask ourselves at once why or how they 
ever came together and thought each other 
suitable life-partners. 

The author leaves the exceptional woman 
out of consideration. By the exceptional 
woman he means the one who belongs “to 
the very small set whose wealthy and im- 
ported traditions make both their training 
and their environment something quite apart 
from the ordinary.” He also ignores the 
one who is constantly facing poverty and 
toil and drudgery. The average young 
American girl is attractive, lively, jolly. 
She has been brought up in a comfortable 
home. When she has reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty, she is regarded as 
“grown up,” and ready to take a woman’s 
place in her own, small world. She is not 
brilliant, but endowed with lots of common 
sense and native wit. She is a careless 
and rather frivolous creature. Of life as it 
is she is appallingly ignorant. Everything 
looks roseate to her and is “a gleaming vista 
full of prismatic promise.” 

Then comes the inevitable man. She has 
expected him for years, and dreamed and 
wondered about him. Her very ignorance 
of love, the mystery of it, have piqued and 
aroused her curiosity. And so, when the 
expected male at last appears upon the 
scene, our young girl is all flutter and excite- 
ment. “What an epoch in her life is the 
first box of flowers from Aim, the first dance 
with Aim, the first little casual letter from 
him!” Her vanity is being tickled, and she 
smiles radiantly at allthe world. Yet it can- 
not be said that she loves. The male speci- 
men may be the veriest stick; his talk abso- 
lutely idiotic and inane, and he may be utter- 
ly unable to appreciate her and her qualities. 
But she experiences pleasure in his society, 
not because she loves, but because she, too, 
has found someone to admire her. “Her 
feeling is, in the main, objective. She likes 
her girl friends to perceive that she has 
been sought out, that she can please, that 
she is able to attract.” She may, in some 
vague way, idealize the man, because he has 
brought a new interest into her life. She is 
not serious; she considers it all fun. She 
cares more for him than she has ever cared 
for any one before; and so, naturally, this 
must be love. And then there are wedding 
preparations, a shower of gifts, the selec- 
tion of guests, the ceremonial itself, the plans 
for her new home, the stir and animation 
and interest of it all, which cannot but ap- 
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peal strongly to her love of excitement, ad- 
miration and fun. Once in a while, she 
has a feeling of misgiving, of reluctance, 
but it does not last more than a moment. 

“It is not long before she understands too 
well what that faint, instinctive stirring of 
distrust was meant to tell her. A month 
transforms her from a careless girl into a 
clear-eyed, conscious woman, face to facé 
with a reality which sometimes may be 
beautiful, but which is sometimes joyless 
and too often hideous.” There are revela- 
tions of character which frighten and dis- 
gust her. The veil is drawn aside; her 
dreams of a lifelong friendship vanish 
away. “How do women pass through the 
first crisis of their marriage, when they de- 
finitely corse to know that they are cold 
where others would be ardent, that they are 
full of strange reserves, when love would 
have overwhelmed them with the indescrib- 
able joy of self-abandonment?” 

Marcel Prevost, the cynical Frenchman, 
has furnished us with a partial answer to 
this query. Hesays: “Dothey overcome 
their repugnance by reason of natural in- 
ertia, or through a certain vague and wan- 
ton curiosity, or merely because of a simple- 
minded desire to have a home of their own 
and to be called ‘Madame?’ In the last 
analysis, I fancy that with many young girls 
the fear of a strange man is not so great as 
rumor would have us all believe, and as 
those who are themselves supremely 
sensitive have imagined. Many young girls 
have no innate modesty. Modesty is some- 
thing that has been taught to them as a gen- 
eral principle in the established order of 
things, for instance, that a woman who 
yields loses thereby her vantage ground. 
But they experience no anxiety from the 
moment when their self-abandonment re- 
ceives a formal recompense, when social 
usages have been respected, and when they 
themselves are Sure that they are acting as 
does everybody else. Yes, we must admit 
thatthese rather inadequate reasons suffice 
with the great majority of brides. They do 
’as everybody else does.’ ” 

This is a French and rather uncompli- 
mentary answer. It contains some grains 
of truth, but does not discriminate. It 
fails to recognize the inherent purity of 
heart and mind of woman. 

“The great majority of woman are neither 
happy in their wedded life, nor yet unhappy. 
They have failed most wretchedly, yet they 
are not aware of it. Just as before they 
married, they imagined that they had felt 
the touch of love, so now they fancy that 
they have attained to all there is in marriage. 
They do “as everybody else does.” Some- 
times, they experience vague longings for 
something better, more exciting and more 
romantic, for something—they do not know 
exactly what—but they overcome them in 
the lapse of time. They do their duty and 
finally “sink into a dull, commonplace ex- 
istence until they reach the age when noth- 
ing matters any more. A clever English 
writer has said that once at least to every 
married pair there comes a moment when 
they look into each other’s eyes and feel a 
ghastly recognition of the fact that they 
must always be together, month after 
month, year after year, until life shall end 
for one or both of them.” 

It is only a small fraction of married 
women who attain tothe highest happiness. 
Why is this? “It is most of all because, 
although our Anglo-Saxon freedom permits 
a perfect liberty of choice, this choice is 
made in so haphazard a fashion, and it is so 
utterly the accident of propinquity and in- 
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experience, as to be no choice at all. Hence, 
with all its obvious defects, the French 
system of parental selection is not to be con- 
demned, for it assures at least a knowledge 
of the world.” 

Mr. Norman Hapgood believes that 
friendships touched with sentiment should 
be encouraged between young women and 
the men they know. In a friendship such as 
this, he says, the woman acquires poise and 
gets experience that will in the end make 
her discriminating. “She will rid herself 
of the girlish notion that all men are equally 
desirable, that the question of love and 
marriage is a question of ‘a man’, rather 
than of ‘the man!’” By experimenting 
with love, she will at last know who is 
suited to her and who is not. Mr. Hap- 
good’s theory is not a very good one. If 
acted upon, it leads to frivolity, promiscuity 
and, possibly, something worse. 

According to the writer in the Cosmo- 
politan, there remains a higher and better 
test. Pride is the most precious thing a 
woman possesses. “Now, if she wishes to 
be absolutely certain of the depth and 
strength of what she feels, let her consider, 
if it were a question either of giving up her 
pride or of letting the man she cares for go 
out of her life forever, whether she would 
be willing to declare her love to him before 
he himself has asked for it. If, at the 
thought of such a thing, her very soul 
revolts, then she may be assured that what 
she feels is not yet love. For the last and 
surest test of love—the test that never fails 
—is the sacrifice of pride.” 

Ft 
HER BEAU OR HER BOA TO BLAME 





In one of the courts, recently, a man was 
fined five dollars for running into another 
vehicle as he was driving in the park. He 
gave as his excuse for the accident that the 
feather boa of the lady on the seat beside 
him blew in his face and so obscured his 
vision that he could not clearly see where he 
was driving. The question arises, who was 
the real culprit, the man who held the reins 
or the woman who wore the boa? Had the 
case come up in the courts of the State of 
Maine the man would not have been held 
responsible. The blame would have rested 
on the feather boa. A New York lawyer, 
who spent the summer there last year, was 
driving, late one afternoon, along a country 
road, which runs for some distance parallel 
with a railroad, the two being separated only 
by a few feet and no fence between. As 
this part of the road was reached a little 


girl, who had been picking flowers by the 
roadside, suddenly sprang up, projecting her 
shadow across the road, just in front of the 
horse. The horse took fright, swerved to 
one side and dashed down the railroad track, 
wrecking the carriage and throwing out the 
driver, who received serious injuries. Suit 
was brought against the town for neglecting 
to provide a fence between the highway and 
the railroad. The case was easily disposed 
of, the judge ruling that it was the little 
girl’s shadow that caused all the trouble, and 
as a shadow is not a very tangible object 
from which to recover damages, the suit was 
dropped.— New York Evening Sun. 
Ft 
SWEETHEARTS. 





Sing a song of sweethearts! 
Dappled is the sky, 

On the distant hillsides 
Soft the shadows lie, 

All the world of spring-time 
Keeps a holiday, 

With its buds and blossoms 
Garlanding the way. 

See, they fall about her 
In a fairy rain, 

As she comes to meet me 
Down the long green lane! 


Sing a song of sweethearts! 
How the wind of June, 
Tremulous and tender, 
Catches up the tune, 
Sets the leaves a-whisper 
At its rise and fall, 
Carries back an answer 
To the thrush’s call. 
Over, over, over, 
Echoes the refrain, 
As I go to meet her 
Down the long green lane! 


Sing a song of sweethearts! 
Every lifetime brings 
One enchanted moment, 
When with folded wings 
Love on earth beside us 
Walks a little way, 
Hesitates and wonders— 
Shall he go or stay? 
Silence sweet and wistful 
Falls between us twain, 
As he wanders with us 
Down the long green lane! 
—M.E W.,inN. Y. Life. 
Ft 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street. 
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THE SLEEPLESS ENGLISHMAN, 





The doctor’s story is anonymous. It has 
to do with an Englishman, and as there are 
some 40,000,000 of them (as Carlyle pointed 
out) you are not likely to guess who he is. 
The fact that he is a poet will not help you 
much, for all Englishmen are poets at heart. 

On the Quai de Paris in Rouen is a com- 
fortable inn where the doctor put up on an 
automobile tour. He was called to attend a 
fellow guest who had been taken il]. There 
were two rooms, a bedroom and a parlor, 
opening on the river. From one room to 
the other, a little, square-built, black-visag- 
ed man was walking to and fro, to and fro, 
barefooted, dressed in pajamas. 

“What seems to be the matter?” the doc- 
tor asked in his best professional manner. 

At that moment a worried and earnest 
woman came from the bedroom; seeing the 
physician’s bald head and his umbrella she 
knew at once that he was an intelligent man; 
she said: 

“Qh, it’s you? Thedoctor? I’mso glad. 
My husband is quite ill. He has been ill for 
months. And he won’t take advice. Indeed, 
he never will take advice. But we had heard 
of you and so Ithought—” 

“But, madam—” said the doctor, edging 
in a word; always the little black-visaged 
man walks to and fro on his bare feet. 

“He is no better—we’ve traveled every- 
where—he can’t sleep—in England it was 
just the same thing, and here it is worse— 
and he can’t work. Why, for months—” 

“Madam, permit me—” 

“Months and months,” said the lady; 
“and it is just the same whether we stay at 
home or whether we travel—and the house is 
just as quiet! Why, when he wants to work 
no one dares to breathe—and the children 
never are allowed upstairs—because now he 
has his study upstairs—and if there’s a ring 
at the bell we never let any one in—we spent 
two weeks at Amiens, but he was no better— 
and, of course, we had;to leave the children 
at home, and you know what servants are—” 

The lady talked on; the little bareheeled 
man went back into some dark corner of the 
bedroom; the doctor sat down at the table 
and wrote a prescription. 

“Send and have this made up,” said the 
doctor. 

“Thank you, doctor, and I do hope—” 

“Madam, if you will take five drops of it 
in water to-night—I think your husband will 
sleep all right.” —FPhiladelphia Post. 

FF 
THE HUCKSTER NUISANCE, 

Most of these fruit and vegetable ped- 
dlers’ wagons are accompanied by two 
stalwart men who take turns in bawling, 
yelling, groaning, whining, screaming and 
bellowing out the announcement of their 
goods. Most of the time one doesn’t know 





and doesn’t care whether they have straw- 
berries or rattlesnakes for sale, as the 
average peddler’s enunciation is less intel- 
ligible than the screech of a factory whis- 
tle. What every citizen does know is that 
the peace and quiet of the homes in his 
neighborhood are torn to tatters by the 
raucous boisterousness of the itinerant 
salesmen. In nearly every residence 
neighborhood “there are invalids, and in- 
fants, and weary men and women tak- 
ing, perlaps, their mid-day rest when, un- 
der their windows, are heard the harsh, 
discordant howlings of the venders of ba- 
nanas, strawberries, potatoes, pineapples 
and other commodities, which every house- 
keeper, who has any respect for her table, 
prefers to buy fresh at some reputable 
market.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
Fe Ft 
DISCRIMINATION. 





A certain American writer of interna- 
tional reputation, who died recently, was, 
like so many other geniuses, strangely in- 
capable of managing his own domestic 
affairs. The small boy of the family was 
his father’s pet, but the terroz of the rest 
ot the household. Now it happened that 
under this same roof with this small boy 
lived two maiden aunts, sisters of his 
mother. That they were thorns in his 
flesh he made no pretense of concealing. 
On one occasion, when he had overstepped a 
bit farther than usual the bounds of pro- 
priety in addressing his relatives, his Aunt 
Julia appeared before his father to state the 
case. Her nephew had called her a fool, 
while his Aunt Martha, he had characterized 
as adamn fool. The young offender was sum- 
moned to the paternal presence. Fixing 
him with his eye the father demanded: 

“Did you call your Aunt Julia a fool?” 

"Yeu." 

“Did you call your Aunt Martha a damn 
fool?” 

yee.” 

“My son,” was the prompt reply, “that is 
exactly the distinction I should make my- 
self.” 


FF 

On one of his latter birthday anniversaries, 
Senator Hoar wrote to William M. Evarts 
and congratulated him upon his length of 
years. Inhis reply, the aged lawyer said it 
brought to mind an old lady in New Eng- 
land, who had occasion to write to a friend 
about some matter of trifling importance, 
and when she had reached the thirteenth 
page awakened to the fact that she had 
been rather diffuse, and added: “Please 
excuse my longevity.” —Argonaut. 


FF 
Madame La Valliere, the beautiful and 
accomplished Parisenne, was the originator 
of the pretty jewel which bears her name. 
A complete line, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 
7th and Locust. 
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BLASPHEMING POKER. 





While idling upon the deck of an ocean 
steamship recently, the attention of a group 
of voyagers, comprising several prominent 
Americans and two English baronets, was 
directed to the fact that no less than a dozen 
passengers were deeply engrossed in books 
relating to bridge whist. Whereupon the 
merits of that fascinating game were dis- 
cussed, and differing answers made to the 
question as to whether it would retain, by 
virtue of inherent worth, its present extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

The most interesting point, however, was 
reached when Sir Edward Colebrooke won- 
dered whether it was quite patriotic for 
Americans to dislodge their famous national 
game. 

“Meaning draw poker!” ejaculated Mr. 
Morgan. "That is not a game characteristic 
of the American people. It never was. It 
never will be. It is a bad game. It is 
based upon a lie. The man who has the 
greatest capacity for deceit wins. To 
become a strong player he studies to develop 
the most ignoble and most un-American 
faculty. The effect upon boysisto make 
them think deceit and bluff are ‘smart’ and 
essential to success in work as well as in 
play. It is an iniquitous game and ought to 
be abolished. Nothing could be more 
foreign to American ideas. The man who 
labelled it our typical national game ought 
to be shot. 1 never hear it referred to by 
that term without wanting to shoot him.” 
This ended the argument.—Harpers Weekly. 
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THE BOOM IN CORN. 


Geo. H. Phillips, once known as the 
“corn-king” has established himself asa 
broker in Wall street. He seems to have 
grown tired of running “corners” in grain 
markets. Speculative pyrotechnics made 
him famous, but proved a poor investment 
in the end. They converted an obscure 
farmer-lad into a king of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. They made his name one to con- 
jure with in grain circles. Farmers idolized 
him, and had the utmost confidence in his 
predictions. Fortune smiled upon him for 
a considerable length of time. The idea 
prevailed among the inexperienced that 
Phillips would smash all previous records; 
that his “deal” would be the successful one; 
that his methods were remarkably clever 
and unprecedented. The corn-king tried 
his hand in various ways; he made a 
specialty of corn, but dabbled also in wheat, 
oats and rye. He made and lost money, 
and, in the end, it was found that his debits 
made considerable headway. Then his 
followers began to kick and grumble; 
charges of bad taith and bad book-keeping 
were bandied about. The Board of Trade 
ordered an investigation, but Phillips found 
it an easy matter to extricate himself and to 
prove that he had acted entirely “on the 
square.” The collapse of his “deals” had 
dispelled the old charm of his name and 
reputation, however. His followers became 
few and fewer, and, finally, he resolved to 
shake the dust of Chicago from off his feet 
and betake himself to Wall street. It is to 
be supposed that, hereafter, he will confine 
himself to stock and bond transactions, and 
leave grain markets alone. 

Yet, judging by his late utterances, he 
still seems to be imbued with the idea that 
prices of corn will remain high hereafter, 
and that the low level has been seen. In 
the New York World he is quoted as fol- 
lows: “Iam with the corn farmers espe- 
cially. I am with them because corn cannot 
but remain up. Reason? Well, 2,000 
million bushels of corn are grown in this 
country. Weexport much, but millions of 
bushels are expected which don’t count as 
corn. Fat, corn-fed cattle, for instance. 
To-day there are something over fifty dis- 
tinct products made from corn, and for 
many of those products there 1s a constantly 
growing demand. Thousands of bushels of 
corn sent abroad come back to us each year 
in the shape of cases of ‘olive’ oil. It’s 
better than the best olive oil. The finest 
soaps are now made from corn oil, and io 
Chicago an establishment is making vast 
quantities of smokeless gunpowder from 
corn. Itis being put to innumerable uses, 
and some of the products made from it 
bring very high prices. This constantly 
growing demand is going to keep the price 
up.” 

There is, unquestionably, some truth in 
Phillips’ remarks. That the demand for 
corn is widening is generally admitted. 
And it seems that it is widening more at 
homethanabroad. The increasing domestic 
demand has resulted in a sharp rise in the 
price of the staple. Oc course, manipula- 
tion and cornering methods have had much 
to do with the advance in the pasttwo years. 
The drought of last year, with its conse- 
quent drain upon feeding supplies, muat 
also be taken into considera ion. So far as 
exports are concerned, they have been the 
smallest for many years. The hizh prices 
positively prohibited large foreign demand 
for ourcorn. If high prices are to prevail 
indefinitely, may we expect an enlargement 
of our market abroad again? That is the 
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question. If we can go on raising 2,000,- 
000,000 bushels of corn per annum, and 
keep the price at, say, 65 cents per bushel, 
farmers will indeed be happy and rolling in 
wealth within five years. Domestic con- 
sumptive demand will be the proper criter- 
ion. If this demand shall grow faster than 
production, then Phillips’ theories will 
prove correct. There must be something to 
offset the loss in exports. 

That corn will never again sell at the low 
prices of some years ago, is a practical cer- 
tainty. Our population is steadily growing; 
the area of arable public lands is dwindliog, 
and crops are being diversified. There is 
even a possibility that our production of corn 
will not long remain at the 2,000,000,000 
level. Prospects are that it will gradually 
decrease. Farmers will devote more at- 
tention to other things. Diversification will 
tend to increase corn prices still more, and, 
at the same time, enhance the value of 
farming land. There will be a strong tend- 
ency to raise those products of the soil 
which prove the mst profitable. This, in 
turn, will, inevitably, lead to periodical 
over-production, and consequent deprecia- 
tion in values, butthe trend will be upward 
all along. 

It would be useless to consider the effects 
of agricultural changes in various foreign 
countries. They cannot be properly esti- 
mated at the present time. That some im- 
portant changes will occur cannot be doubted. 
The argricultural possibilities of South 
America, parts of Africa, India and Siberia, 
are vast and beyond calculation. Com- 
petent authorities assert that Siberia, 
within twenty years, will be a dangerous 
competitor for the United States, so far as 
the production of wheat is concerned. Corn 
and cotton can be profitably raised in India, 
also in Egypt, and other parts of the Dark 
Continent, as well as in South America. 
France and Germany are experimenting 
with cotton in their Atrican possessions, and 
with considerable success. 

For the next ten years, at least, the prices 
of agricultural products in the United 
States promise to be fairly high. But “cor- 
ners” should not be attempted. They do 
more harm than good, in the end. The 
booms engineered by Leiter and Paillips did 
not last long. Since the smash-up of 


of Leiter’s deal, wheat has never been able 
to keep its head above the $1 mark in 
Chicag>. It is, at the present time, consid- 
erably below that mark. Values are deter- 
mined by supply and demand, not by 
“corners,” or the views of individual specu- 
lative leaders. 
Ft 
REVERSING LIFE. 





In the last of his lectures at Columbia 
University, Prosessor Lieb took up the in- 
teresting question of the Reversibility of 
Life—that is, whether the process of growth 
could be reversed, and a plant or animal led 
back to the seed or germ-cell from which it 
sprang. Chemists, of course, regard life 
nowadays simply as a very complete series 
of chemical reactions, which will be one day 
reproducible in the test-tube of a laboratory. 
Formerly, chemists were wont to divide all 
chemical reactions into those which are 
reversible—that, is, that can be conducted 
in either direction—and those which are 
not. Life was set down as an irreversible 
reaction. It can go on only in one direc- 
tion, which we cail growth, but which seems 
merely a release of energy,ending in a condi- 
tion of equilibrium which we call death. Later 
researches, however, seem to make it clear 
that all chemical reactions are reversible. 
For example, the carbon of coal combine 
with the oxygen of the air to form carbonic- 
acid gas, which goes off with the smoke. The 
reaction is attended with intense heat. For 
a long while it was supposed that this chem- 
ical combination could only take place in 
one way. It seems otherwise. At a suffi- 
ciently high temperature the reverse action 
sets in, so that at 1,000 or 1,500 de- 
grees C. coal and oxygen do not com- 
bine—the coal does not burn, or, at least, 
only partly. A familiar example is found 
in the carbons of the arc-light, which do 
not burn away at once, as one might expect, 
because the temperature of the arc flame is 
too high—above 3,000 degrees C. All 
chemical union seems likewise just a ques- 
tion of physical corditions—heat, pressure, 
state of division, presence of third sub- 
stances, etc. The same seems true of the 
phenomena of life. With certain primitive 
animals or plants it is possible to reduce a 
grown adult organism back to apparently 
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formlesstprotoplasm, then start growth in an 
entirely new direction again, and all this 
simply by contact, either with hard substance 
or water of different holding of salt, etc. 
It is extraordinary, almost unbelievable, but 
it is true. Of course, this refers as yet 
only to the lowest forms of life. But the 
higher organisms—an apple-tree or a man— 
seem rather vast colonies or aggregations of 
primitive single-celled affairs than anything 
radically different and new; so that what is 
true of the lowest beings ho'ds, in a modified 
way, forthe highest. Intinewe shall be 
able, by chemical means, to convert a nona- 
genarian into a youth of twenty or a creep- 
ing child may be far distant—may never be 
attained. But the day a German biologist 
found that a grown and, so to speak, nona- 


genarian polyp could beled back to formless 
protoplasm—in a word, that vital phenomena, 
like all chemical phenomena, are reversible 
—matked a new epoch in the scientific study 
of life.—Harper's Weekly. 
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CRITICS AS ACTORS. 





BY WILL A. PAGE. 





Many a tired and disgusted Thespian, 
dropping a newspaper which has been 
hungrily scanned in the hope of finding flat- 
tering appreciation, and who has found, in- 
stead, only sarcastic remarks or polite for- 
getfulness, has indulged in this consoling 
thought: “Well, that critic thinks it is easy 
to act, but just let him try it once, and he’ll 
see. I'll bet that critic couldn’t walk across 
the stage without falling over himself.” 

We have, indeed, heard many similar 
complaints. Our actors, from the greatest 
to the smallest, have railed at newspaper 
criticism. Mansfield and Charles Leonard 
Fletcher, have each, in turn,complained bit- 
terly. Itis the prevailing impression among 
actors, that the average dramatic critic is a 
combination of ignorance,stupidity, asininity 
and sublime conceit. Iam sorry to admit 
that often the players are right in their 
judgment of the majority of the critics to be 
found on American newspapers. But that 
is neither here northere. Even ifthe critics 
were perfect and capable of writing absolute- 
ly honest and just criticisms, the actors 
still complain. A prominent actor, of my 
acquaintance, shaking his fist toward the big 
newspaper building where a certain dramatic 
critic had his office cage, said angrily: “I'd 
give a week’s salary to see that duffer go on 
and try to act, himself.” 

The discontent with dramatic critics is not 
confined to players. The writers of plays 
which fail to please, complain that these 
critics who know so much about plays ought 
to try and write a few, themselves. But so 
far the opportunities of seeing dramatic 
critics actually act, have been practically 
nil, Once in awhile you hear of a critic 
writing a play, but the spectacle of a 
dramatic critic actually turning actor fora 
week in order to show a company what real 
acting is, was reserved for the city of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

A most extraordinary event has just 
occurred there, yet in the turmoil of other 
interesting events, and the thrilling experi- 
ences of New York chorus girls, the 
theatrical world has remained in almost 
complete ignorance of a startling innovation 
of vital importance to acting and criticism of 
the theater. Miss Janet Priest, a young and 
enthusiastic newspaper woman of Minneap- 
olis, has, for several years, been writing the 
dramatic criticisms of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, a thoroughly modern newspaper, 
not bound down in any way by traditions or 
old-fogy ideas. Miss Priest has been writ- 
ing some very vigorous criticisms. Bad 
art never received encouragement from her. 
If a play was bad, she said so. If a player 
deserved a rebuke for a lack of intelligence, 
Miss Priest boldly administered the rebuke 
and performed the operation without anas- 
thetics. She was never too sharp, never 
cutting, but what she said always went 
home. 

Miss Priest’s reputation asa real dramatic 
critic who knew what real acting was, no 
matter what label was on the can, soon 
spread beyond the town limits of Minneap- 
olis. All over the great Northwest she was 
quoted as an eminent authority on the 
drama. You will find such authorities in 


every section of the country, but so far as 
Minneapolis was concerned, there was no 
imitator of Alan Dale who came within half 
a mile of Miss Priest for terseness, force 
and well-defined ideas as to what was what. 

A summer stock company, the Frawley 


company, has been playing in Minneapolis. 


Miss Priest found fault with the acting 
several times. Daniel Frawley, the star 
and manager, rallied her in a good-natured 
manner. “You think acting is easy,” he 
said. “You ought to try it.” 

“I am not afraid to,” answered Miss 
Priest. “Give me a part.” 

« “You are not in earnest, are you?” in- 
quired Frawley, amazed. 

“Indeed I am,” said Miss Priest. “I'll 
go on and play any ingenue role you choose 
to give me, and I'll bet I will play the part 
as well as your present ingenue at any rate. 
I’d play the leading role, only I don’t want 
to get you into trouble with your leading 
lady.” 

Frawley hemmed and hawed, but Miss 
Priest stuck to the terms of his offer, and 
he had to surrender. Secretly, perhaps he 
rather relished the idea. The company cer- 
tainly did, for all had been gently given ad- 
vice by Miss Priest in the columns of the 
Tribune. 

Miss Priest rehearsed and acted the role 
of Lisbeth, the country girl, “In Mizzouri.” 
Anyone who has ever seen the play, knows 
that the role is along and very important 
one. Miss Priest, strange to say, madea 
genuine success. And all the time, she 
continued her critical and newspaper work, 
refraining modestly from writing her own 
criticism of the play in which she was such 
an important factor. She delegated that 
duty to an assistant. Perhaps the assistant, 
whose term of office naturally depended 
upon the critic-actress, was lenient in her 
judgment. Miss Priest’s enemies, of course, 
assert that the assistant critic did not dare to 
“roast” the young woman, but at any rate, 
here is the very remarkable way in which 
the Minneapolis 7ribune discussed the work 
of its dramatic critic: 

“Miss Janet Priest, Dramatic Critic of The 
Tribune, wasinimitably goodas Lisbeth Vernon 
the little sister, and the reception accorded her 
by her many Minneapolis friends was a distinct 
and well-earned triumph. 

“Her conception of the awkward, shy, mis- 
chievous kid, is beyond criticism, and she 
assumes the character with the confident finish 
usually found only in artists of long profes- 
sional training. The requirement of constant 
by-play was met to the life, in expression, 
posture and motion, yet with a rare appreciation 
of the value of repression. A part easily and 
often overdone was carried to a convulsing limit 
of natural humor, but never beyond.” 

This was printed in the paper which paid 
Miss Priest a salary meanwhile, but even 
the other newspapers, on which worked 
envious critics, who, perhaps, had a green 
eye on Miss Priest’s talents, united 
in saying good things of her. The rival 
paper, the 7imes, said that “Miss Priest ex- 
hibited a commendable freedom from self- 
consciousness and an intelligent appreciation 
of the value of the character that entitle 
her to emphatic praise.” Another news- 
paper, the Journal, referred sarcastically 
to the newspaper woman’s debut as an 
actress, as the establishment of a dramatic 
school under the auspices of the T7yribune. 
But in spite of this and other envious flings, 
Miss Priest played her role throughout the 


week, and did it so well that she made fast CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 


friends of all the players who had formerly 
viewed her coldly, because of her lack of 
appreciation of their efforts. Miss Priest 
is now thinking of abandoning dramatic 
criticism in order to become a real actress. 
The editor of the Tribune, however, wishes 
her to remain, as she has proven her point 
that even a critic sometimes knows how to 
really act. The incident is impressive, 
nevertheless, if nothing come from it except 
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risen. This trade mark indicates purity and perfection in 
brewing, and has been used on more bottles than any other 


label in the world. Found only on the famous bottling of 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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ate known symbols wherever the sun of civilization has 


Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black and 
Tan, Faust, Pale-Lager, Anheuser-Standard, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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BIG FOUR 
TRAINS 
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CINCINNATI, 
NEW YORK, 


—_AND— 


BOSTON. 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE. 





Leave St. Louis 8:30am 12:00 Noon 8:06 pm 11:30 pm 
Arrive Indianapolis 2:50 pm 6:10 pm 4:05 aim 7:25 am 
“Cincinnati 6:00 pm 9:05 pm 7:30 am 10:55 am 
‘** Cleveland 10:20 pm 1:40 am 2:30 pm 2:55 pm 
‘* Buffalo 2:55 am 6:18 am 7:25 pm 7:25 pm 
** New York 2:55 pm 6:00 pm 7:50 am 7:50am 
* Boston 4:55 pm 9:03 pm 10:10 am 10:10 am 


THROUGH SLEEPER AND DINING CARS. 
Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


. ane Let 


204 N. FOURTH STREET 


Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RBLIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

@14 Olive Sreeaear. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, : 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO.’ 
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admiration for Miss Priest’s pluck and 
talents. 

But let us be fanciful for a moment. 

Suppose a dramatic critic in each city, the 
Alan Dale of each metropolis, were com- 
pelled to act some important role for a week, 
before passing judgment upon the work of 
others. Better still, suppose every dramatic 
critic in this country were compelled to stop 
work or prove his fitness for his position in 
such a practical and sensible manner. 
Would not the cause of art be advanced? 
Let the sole requirement be that each critic 
must act an entire week in some reputable 
corpany, and rec ive favorable comment 
from the public itself—not from any other 
critics, but from the public, the true, honest, 
much abused, much misunderstood, but 
thoroughly reliable, public. If a critic on 
his first night failed to receive a single 
round of applause ora single curtain call, 
let the score against him be checked down 
on the call board. If, at the end of a week, 
the score be nine zeros, let the candidate for 
dramatic critic’s chair be drummed out of 
town, or else given a second trial. By 
conducting such a rigorous examination, 
we would be sure that the self-constituted 
authorities on the national drama would 
know at least something of the art of 
acting. The idea is well worth thinking 
about. 

From a purely commercial standpoint, 
managers ought to encourage the scheme. 
In the first place, it would exile many in- 
competent dramatic critics whose inane 
vaporings often ruin the business of man- 
agers with really merito.ious companies and 
plays. In the second place, the managers 
who could announce the “trial week of the 
celebrated critic, Mr. Acton Davies,” or Mr. 
Someone Else, would surely play to large 
audiences. I haveit on good authority, from 
Mr. Frawley himself, that the week in 
Minneapolis when Miss Priest played with 
his company, was the most profitable week 
of the entire season. Think what a rush 
there would be to see Alan Dale appear in 
“Hamlet” in New York. Orsuppose Acton 
Davies were to be cast for Fulstaff. Or 
think of William Winter, even at his age, 
suddenly called before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and compelled to answer to an ac- 
cusation, condemned to act King Lear for 
an entire week in New York City. Ah, we 
should then get a new inkling as to Mr. 
Winter’s ideas on the Shakespearean plays. 

Even in the other cities, the plan would 
prove profitable. In Chicago, Lyman B. 
Glover could be compelled to sing the lead- 
ing role of “Et Capitan.” Amy Leslie could 
be made to do a song and dance—pardon, I 
forget. Miss Leslie has already served her 
novitiate. She is an ex-actress already; the 
only one of her kind in America. 

The custom of making the critics act 
would soon become so popular that after a 
while, we would have an annual critics’ ex- 
amination, say at Christmas time. The 
critics would have to prove, once a year, that 
they were capable. In time, the scheme 
would resemble in popularity and in- 
terest, the annual Christmas pantomimes on 
the English stage. By all means, let us have 
an annual holiday week when all the critics 
may be compelled to prove that they know 
something about acting. 

Fe SF 


A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust, 
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SEA-LOVERS. 





Come, let us fare together 
Into that clear blue world,— 
The tide that no fate can tether 
With the sails of our souls unfurled. 
Let us drift into any weather; 
Come, let us find a path, 
Such as the mermaid hath 
With pebbles and shells impearled. 


We will float down the foam-swept spaces, 
We will hide by the crystal walls 
Till they break on our cool, moist faces— 
With a rusk as of waterfalls, 
Or, like tears, in Love’s tempest driven— 
Love with us, there alone; 
Half the world for our own 
And the whole of Heaven! 


Beggars, we may not borrow; 
Spendthrifts, we cannot pay; 
But come! There’s no bright to-morrow 
As dear as our sure to-day! 
Look! not a cloud to shade us, 
Nor a boat sail that’s near nor far, 
And we are as God made us, 
Woman and man we are. 


Come! for the world’s ways grieve us; ited for driving dull care away. 


Hot are the burning sands, 
The hours and the days bereave us; 
Clasp with me gladsome hands 
And go by sweet height, and hollow, 
Where never a milestone is 
To point the way to the bliss 


Our sure feet find and follow! Address, 


We will buffet the waves and beat them, 
Rest with them, cheek to cheek, 
Rush with them, meet them, greet them, 
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CLAY Co., ILL. 


Is the place to go for rest, recreation and the recuperation of lost 
energy. The Splendid Waters of the 


SEVEN MINERAL SPRINGS 


Acting on the system in a perfectly natural way, both for DRINKING and 
BATHING PURPOSES, produce the most startling and satisfactory results 
in the Curing of KIDNEY and LIVER TROUBLES and the relief of NERVOUS- 
NESS, BILIOUSNESS, NEURALGIA and RHEUMATISM. 


THAT AWFUL TIRED FEELING 


which so seriously attacks a person about this time of year vanishes like a 
cloud before the noonday sun at 


THIS FAMOUS 


and joy reigns supreme and pleasure unconfined where facilities are unlim- 


RESORT 


Cool, shady, natural parks, beautiful 


lawns, the shimmering lake, the large, well-ventilated apartments and the 
pure, invigorating country air are each and all sources of continual delight. 


i Rates $9 to $12 per Week. 


Round-trip tickets over the 
O. Southwestern and 
Connecting Lines. $4.40. 


Booklet for the asking. 


Manager Glendale Hotel, 
SAYLOR SPRINGS, 


ILLINOIS. 








Flee from them, when they seek. 
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ALL SUMMER ROADS LEAD TO 





Lips, with their passion glowing, 
Living, loving anew, 3 
Shall we spare them a kiss or two, 
From our hearts’ wild overflowing? 


Lake Minnetonka, 


THE GREAT SUMMER RESORT 
OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Hotel St. Louis 


Is the Largest and Most Popular Sum- 
mer Hotel in Minnesota. Among the 
amusements are Daily Steamboat Excur- 
sions, Rowing. Sailing, Fishing WHERE 
YOU CATCH FISH. Cycling, Tennis, Golf, 
Billiards, Pool, Ping-Pong, Music and 
Dancing. 
For illustrated pamphlet, address, 


J. C. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Manager. 
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Nay, if we leave behind us 
Loads too heavy to bear, 
Fetters that strain and bind us, 
With the rags that we used to wear— 
Out of Life’s fret and pain, 
Taking the way that is nearest, 
What matters it, Heart, my dearest, 
If we come not back again? 
Madeline Bridges, in New York Lue. 
se Ft 

Sir Wemyss Reid tells a good story about a 
William Black. At a banquet of the Royal 
Academy, at which he was present, two rich 
gentlemen, with “self-made” written large 
all over them, inquired with an air of 
patronage what line of business he was in. 
On his meekly replying that he wro‘e novels, 
they expressed their surprise and pleasure 
at meeting a person of his class. The first 
gentleman said: “I like to meet literary 
people. I buy books. I’ve got alibrary of — ,wous HARBOR. YACHTING HEADQUARTERS. 
six hundred volumes all bound in full calf, A delightful combination of seashore and 
I’ve got all the works of Thackeray and country Macadam roads, bathing, golf, etc, For 
Dickenson, and if you'll tell me the names descriptive booklet write 2 
of yours I’ll buy them too. I’ve never read Wu. B- EAGER. FRORFIBTOR. | 
them.” 

The second gentleman, anxious to atone 
for his friend’s indiscretion, kicked his 
shins under the table and said, “Oh, yes, 
you have, but you've forgotten them.”— 
Exchange. 
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New London, Conn. 


Pequot House 
and cottages. 


Popular for half a century. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 19. 








BEAVER LINE. 


Fe et 
A “REVISED” NURSERY RHYME, 





Ding, dong, dell, 
Baby’s out of Hell, 
Who put him in? 
John Cal-vin. 

What took him out? 


The D. D.’s doubt. 
—N. Y. Life. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing». 
MAX SCHUBACGH, General saperereern Ag: 2. 
110 North Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Pere Marquette 


—TO THE— 
Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation, Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 
Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 

SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 
And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE, 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 





THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

Jezebel, Lafayette McLaws, $120; The Vir- 
ginian, Owen Wister, $1.20; kansom’s Folly, 

Richard Harding Davis, $1. d0; An English Girl 
in Paris, anonymous, $1.20; Those Black Diamond 
Men, William F, Gibbons, $1.20; The Way of 
Escape, Graham Travers, $1.20; Belshazzar, 
William Stearns Davis, $1.20 Also, a full line 
of paper novels and periodicals, Subscriptions 
taken for all publications at 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street presents a deserted appear- 
ance these days. There is nothing doing. 
Things are wearily dragging along, and the 
Fourth of July holidays tended to intensify 
dullness still more. Commission houses are 
marking time and waiting for better times to 
come. The public is taking things easy and 
disinclined to take a hand in current manip- 
ulative proceedings. Leaders are away and 
will not be back again for six weeks at least. 
It is only the petty room-trader that remains 
behind and is trying to inject a little life 
into the market from time to time, so that 
he may have a chance to scalp a little profit. 
Pending the solution of various important 
problems, there is no special inducement to 
enter the speculative lists at present. If 
you are out of your lines, stay out until a 
more auspicious time has come round again. 

Speculation needs a rest once in a while, 
like everything else. It will not do to force 
matters when circumstances are against it. 
The trouble with many speculators is that 
they cannot sit still for any length of time, 
that they get impatient, when things are 
dull, when the market is dragging and try- 
ing to regain its balance and find its proper 
bearings. There is atime to act and there 
is atime torest. Nowis thetime to rest 
and to prepare for a renewal of hostilities be- 
tween bull and bear. A period of dullness 
will benefit everything and everybody in- 
terested in or connected with Wall street. 
By the time activity is resumed, crops will 
have been made; money markets will have 
assumed a more definite and, perhaps, 
more reassuring appearance, and investors 
will have become more enlightened about 
the status and value of various leading stocks. 

Crop prospects are still very good, not- 
withstanding excessive moisture in many 
sections of the West and Southwest. There 
has been some damage done to corn and 
cotton, it is stated, but it will not suffice to 
lower the high percentages to any decided 
extent. Railroad companies have the utmost 
of confidence in the ultimate outcome of 
crops. They continue to place big orders 
for steel rails and equipment. They are 
extending and improving right along; they 
attend to business, and rightly so. They 
would be foolish to pay much heed to irre. 
sponsible predictions and assertions. The 
last few years have taught them valuable 
lessons. The conviction has been brought 
home that this a growing country, and that 
our railroads have use for all the cars they 
can get or lay hold of. Even a check to 
business prosperity would not cut much 
figure. Many of our leading systems are 
still very deficient in equipment, and it is 
recognized that purchases of this kind will 
prove the best investment in the end. 
There has been a marked change in the 
style and character of equipment. Many 
roads are in the possession of old-fashioned, 
cumbersome and unprofitable cars, which 
have to be replaced by modern rolling 
stock. Heavier steel rails and locomotives, 
and increase of train-loads have revolution- 
ized things, and made it imperative for 
every leading railroad company to adapt 
itself to changes wrought. Neglect in 
matters of this kind is of ruinous conse- 
quences. If the management of the Balti- 
more & Ohio—to cite only one instance— 
had been more progressive and up-to-date 
ten years ago, there would have been no 
receivership for that property. 

Gold exports are stillto be feared. The 
large reduction in corn exports, which has 
become more than unusual, Las resulted in 


a decided shrinkage in the volume of foreign 
exchange bills. Wheat and cotton exports 
are likewise somewhat disappointing, and, 
in view of all this, it is not surprising that 
sterling exchange should remain firm and 
close to the gold-exporting point. Com- 
petent financial authorities are confidently 
looking for shipments of the yellow metal in 
the near future. Their opinion seems to be 
borne out by the movement of sterling ex- 
change at Paris and Berlin. At Paris it is 
decidedly weak, and evidencing a calling in 
of French capital from England. The re- 
serves of the Bank of England were mate- 
rially lowered last week, but money rates 
remain fairly easy at London, and there is 
no apprehension of an unfavorable turn in 
affairs. British consols are a trifle lower, 
and Kaffirs dull and dragging. Investment 
demand is not in evidence at the present 
time, but a revival is expected before au- 
tumn, and itis in anticipation cf it, that 
prominent houses are quietly picking up 
good securities on all the occasional little 
reactions. 

The lately issued reports of the United 
States Steel Corporation were very gocd, in- 
deed, and gave eloquent proof of iron and 
steel prosperity. Yet, if the company can 
roll up such tremendous earnings, why is it 
that the bond-conversion scheme has become 
so popular with the directors? And why is 
it that new working capital is to be raised by 
borrowing methods? If the corporation is 
in need of $50,000,000 additional working 
capital, it should not be a difficult matter to 
take the same out of current earnings. If 
earnings are so phenomenally large divi- 
dend payments on both classes of stocks 
should be asure thing, and the conversion 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
into 5 per cent fixed mortgage bonds abso- 
lutely unnecessary. It seems that the 
directors are engaged in "skinning” the 
properties. They set aside too little for 
improvements and maintenance. When 
Carnegie was yet in control of his mills, ex- 
penditures for needed repairs, etc., were a 
good deal larger than they are now. Taking 
everything into due consideration, one must 
admit that there is a strange and almost sus- 
picious contrast between the United States 
Steel Corporations’ big earnings and its 
anxiety to increase fixed charges and borrow 
new working capital. 


Jno. W. Gates is credited with various 
achievements. Whenever something occurs 
nowadays, it is promptiy assumed that Gates 
is at the bottom of it. If everything that 
has lately been reported about Gates and his 
doings is true, then that flashy gambler 
must posses a most variegated genius. He 
is now believed to be running both stock 
and grain markets. One day he is making 
all kinds of money in corn and wheat, and 
the following day he is fast riding to de- 
struction and ruin. That he is engaged in 
a big corn deal, seems to be an assured 
fact. If Gates is trying to engineer “corn- 
ers” in corn or wheat, he is tempting fate. 
These staples have been the undoing of 
men of more speculative abilities than Gates 
possesses. James R. Keene, who is un- 
doubtedly much superior than the Chicago 
fellow in everything that goes towards the 
making up of a successful speculator, tried 
his hand in grain years ago, and had pretty 
tough luck. Since that time, Keene has 
wisely confined himself to stocks. And 
what has become of “Old Hutch,” “Deacon” 
White, “Joe” Leiter, Phillips,‘and the rest of 
former kings of the Chicago Board of 
Trade? Let Gates beware. 

Rumors are afloat that the directors of the 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


CAPITAL, is S 
SURPLUS, - - 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,000,000.00 


H. A. FORMAN, President, EDWARD A, FADST, Vice Prest. DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 


VAN L,. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier - 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 
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H. Woop, President. 





RicH’D B. BuLLock, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world, 


W. E. BerGer, Cashier. 
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St. Paul will increase the semi-annual 
dividend on the common, in September, and 
place the stock on a 7 per cent basis. There 
has been considerable activity in the shares 
of late. Thata7 percent dividend could 
readily be paid is unhesitatingly admitted by 
every leader in Wall street. The company 
has splendid earnings; there is a big sur- 
plus in the treasury, and physical and finan- 
cial conditions of the property are sound and 
perfect. The stockholders are entitled to a 
larger distribution. They have seen large 
amounts taken out of the surplus and put in- 
to improvements that could have been 
charged to capital account. But they never 
grumbled; they had faith in the manage- 
ment, and they are, therefore, entitled to 
some reward for their confidence and pa- 





tience of years. St. Paul common is un- 
doubtedly worth more than 175. It would 
not be out of reach at 200. It is one of the 
few stocks that may still be considered 
tempting to investors. 
“« 
LOCAL SECURITIES, 





There is not much to chronicle about 
local issues and doings. Prices remain 
steady, but transactions are few. There is 
hardly any investment demand, and specu- 
lators are simply sitting down and waiting 
for something or somebody to stir up the 
old racket again. Some bovines believe 
that the heavy July disbursements “will lead 
to increased investment and _ speculative 
demand, but they will probably be fooled. 
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Summer is nearly always an unprofitable 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$9,000.000.00. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


TRUST STOCKS. 





Par | Last Dividend 
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season for brokers, for very obvious 
reasons. With the advent of autumn, we 
may look for improvement and more activity 
again. 

St. Louis Transit appears to be weak. It 
is selling at close to 30, with little demand. 
It cannot be said, however, that there is any 
marked pressure to sell. The stock is 
selling in small lots; it seems to be a matter 
of liquidation by weary, unimportant hold- 
ers. United preferred is firm at 84. 
Sentiment on this stock is bullish. The 
earnings of the Transit Company are 
rumored to be exceptionally large at present. 

Bank and Trust Company shares remain 
exceedingly dull. There is hardly any de- 
mand for any of them. Transactions are 
confined to Bank of Commerce, Tbird 
National, Mechanic’s, Germania, Lincoln 
and Missouri. Rumor has it that there is 
going to be a sharp rise soon in Colonial 
Trust stock. 

The American Car & Foundry Company 
reports very gratifying earnings. The 
working capital of the company is being 
increased right along and standing at a high 
level at present. Mr. Bixby hints at an 
increase in the quarterly dividend on the 
common. He is quoted as saying that the 
stock will probably be placed on a 3 per 
cent. basis in November, if earnings con- 
tinue at the current ratio. This is good 
news. American Car & Foundry shares 
are widely held in St. Louis and vicinity, 
and an increased dividend and a bull move- 
ment in the shares would arouse consider- 
able enthusiasm. 

Local bank clearances continue to break 
records. Interest rates are steady. Ster- 
ling is firm at 4:881¢. 

ee 
NEW ARMY UNIFORM. 





It is announced that the United States 
army is soon to have anew uniform. The 
special commission of army officers ap- 
pointed by Secretary Root toinvestigate and 
report on the question of improvement in the 
uniforms now worn, will recommend the 
adoption of khaki as the service uviform for 
all arms, but full-length trousers for privates 
will be abolished. The new service uni- 
form proposed will have, in place of full- 
length trousers, knickerbockers and either 
leggings or wrappings for the legs, similar 
to that used in the British army. Long 
trousers are to be retained in the dress uni- 
form, but the helmet will be abolished and a 
cap and visor substituted. The brown slouch 
hat with the service uniform will be retain- 
ed. The present long, heavy sword is to be 
abolished in favor of a short and light- 
weight weapon similar to that now used in 
the Italian army. In the full-dress uniform, 
officers will wear acap and visor, which is 
to be modeled after the pattern in use in the 
Prussian regiments of the German army. 
The knapsack is to be abolished, and in its 
place there will be a canvas bag that will be 
suspended by straps over both shoulders. 
The bag will hang about the middle of the 
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back. It is expected that Secretary Root 
will approve the proposed changes, and un- 
less it is found necessary to have Congress 
pass on the matter, the army may appear in 
the new uniform before the end of the year. 
Ft 
THEIR VACATIONS. 

The musicians will live on the Sound, 
and the ping-pong players will go to Table 
Bay. The summer girls will naturally go to 
the Isle of Man, and those too old to be 
loved will seek the Isle of Pines. Dip- 
somaniacs will go to Bar Harbor, brewers 
to Behring Straits, while all reformed 
drunkards will goto Haddam. The coal 
men will flsck to Asheville, poets will go to 
Attica, geometricians to Cuba, tramps to 
Bath, horseback riders to Canterbury, funny 
men to Chestnut Ridge, golf players to 
Bunker Hill, philanthropists to the Bounty 
Islands, Boston girls to Chili, and chiropo- 
dists to Cornwall. 

Printers will go to Ems, aurists to Erie, 
pawnbrokers to Hocking Valley, spiritual- 
ists to Knoxville, burglars to Lock Haven, 
Pullman car porters to Palm Beach, but 
there is some doubt about theFilipinos going 
to Liberty. Those who linger too long will 
go to Tarrytown. 

All the stuffs will go to Turkey. Pro- 
hibitionists will go to the Water Gap, and 
all practical jokers to Cape Cod. Some 
Wall street men will goto Great Bear Lake 
and others to Bull Run. Folks troubled 
with insomnia will go to Sleepy Hollow. 
Roulette players will go to Wheeling, and 
poker players to Council B'uffs. Fat men 
will go to Great Neck, thin men to Littleton, 
and melancholy men to Sulphur Springs. 

The cooks will goto Pottstown, the an- 
archists to Bombay, cabmen to Hoboken, 
vivisectionists tothe Catskills, and all the 
shoppers to Paw Paw. 

Pool players will go to the Pyramids, 
leather mento Morocco, magnates to the 
Rockies, while those whose fortunes are 
falling will go to Sag Harbor. 

All the peach growers will goto Pittsburg, 
and the lace makers will goto Old Point. 
The confectioners will flock to Mt. Desert, 
and the gossips to Peking. 

And, finally, those whose thoughts are 
fixed on Heaven will goto St. Petersburg. 

And those whose thoughts are in the other 
direction will goto Fire Island.—W. Y. Life. 

ee 

At the reception given by the Judeans to 
Professor Solomon Schecter, Dr. G. Solis 
Cohen, of Philadelphia, in responding to 
one of the toasts, said that some of those 
present had been brought to the reception 
by one motive and some by another. 

“Confession is good for the soul, they 
say. Now, candidly, what motive brought 
you?” asked Dr. Leipziger. 

“A locomotive,” responded Dr. Cohen.— 
New York Times. 

Fe et 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. 





Letters of Credit. 


The issuance of our letter of credit practically constitutes the opening 
of a bank account all over the world in favor of the traveler, enabling him to 
draw and negotiate his own drafts in sums as required. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. CORNER FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 
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WON AND LOST. 


Oh, she was the belle of her tony set, a 
winsome and ravishing young brunette, 
with a pair of eyes that could read your 
thoughts and tie your affections all into 
knots. There wasn’t a fellow on Big 
Bug street but had laid his heart at her 
shapely feet, and she kept them guess- 
ing, those hearts a-thump, which way 
the kitten would some day jump. But 
one there was, he a scheming chap, 
and he set for his game an enticing 
trap in the shape of an auto, a rig sans 
horse that skimmed o’er the ground by 
electric force, and his rivals were 
wallowing in dismay when they saw 
the couple, one balmy day, spin forth 
like a streak for a country ride, on her 
face a picture of new-born pride, and 
his rivals muttered in worst of moods: 
“Our name is Dennis! He’s got the 
goods!” 





And on o’er country roads they went 
In high-grade rapture spinning, 

Both in a dream of sweet content 
Spasmodically grinning. 


They talked of this and they talked of that 
she through her bonnet, he through his 
hat; he whispered lies of the genus 
white, she swallowing them in her new 
delight. Upon the lever her hand he 
placed to guide the auto, and round 
her waist his arm like a noiseless serpent 
crawled and closer to him her form he 
hauled. He breathed in her ears the 
usual words that lovers toss to the dickey 
birds, and she responded in tones so 
sweet, each sugared sentence seemed 
good to eat. He’d won the prize, and 
his soul was filled with joy till the foam 
o’er the edges spilled, and she was 
happy to think she’d caught a handsome 
fellow who owned an auto, and the 
jaybirds chattered and rustic cows 
bawled hoarse hooraws to their fresh- 
sealed vows. 


And on they sped of their sense bereft, 
So tightly did Cupid bind ’em, 

That ere they knew it the town was left 
Some seventeen miles behind ’em. 


Then the clouds came up and the rain came 
down and sprinkled its tears on her new 
spring gown, then changed from a 
drizzle to falling flood, and the road 
was achannel of slush and mud, and 
the auto stopped in rebellious mood—- 
like a balky mule in the roadway stood. 
And there they sat in that worst of 
storms with no umbrella to shield their 
forms, and they got as soaked on their 
auto perch as a new convert in the 
Baptist church, and their love was 
chilled by the rainy slush till it grew 
impassive as cold, fried mush. ’Twas 
full two miles toa railway town, and 
with scowling features he helped her 
down, and off they trudged through the 
muddy lane inthe pitiless pour of the 
blawsted rain, her eyes all chafed with 
the tears she shed, his lips calcined with 
the things he said, and they learned at 
the station, with souls aghast, that the 
last dummed train for the day had 
passed. 


And his rivals chattered with merry lip, 
And approached her with new endeavor, 
For the language used on that soggy trip 
Queered him with her forever. 
—Denver Fost. 
et 


Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


HER FIRST APPEARANCE. 

The firstaudience I ever played before 
was an audience of lunatics, says Olga 
Nethersole, in M. A. P. It wasa terrible 
experience—a nightmare to me now—and I 
feel, without attaching blame to anyone in 
particular, that I ought not to have been 
allowed, as a morbid, nervous, impression- 
able child, to risk the ordeal. I was only 
twelve at the time. With my brother and 
sisters, in the drawing-room at home, I had 
played a small part in a farce called “Leave 
It to Me.” A friend of an intimate friend of 
my mother was a doctor at Colney Hatch 
Asylum, and he (the docter) was looking 
around him for some sort of entertainment 
for his patients. This friend of my mother, 
who was one of the survivors of our homely 
presentation of “Leave it To Me,” suggested 
that our services would be most acceptable 
tothe asylum doctor; and so it came to 
pass, soon after, that our little company of 
amateur actors and actresses went with our 
farce to the sorrowful house of tragedy, and 
played it. Onthat most melancholy occa: 
sion I had my first and last attack of stage- 
fright. It was too horrible, and I cannot 
to-day roll back my life’s panorama to that 
most terrible of pictures without making my 
heart turn sick and faint. I recall the tiny 
stage, and the feeling, when the curtain 
rose, that the audience was pressing 
against me and stifling me. The sea of 
mad faces was terrible to me, and yet, ow- 
ing tomy morbid nature, fascinating too. 
Some of the patients at the back of the 
room had keepers with them, and I re- 
member noticing, even in my frenzy, that 
these looked the least mad. But before the 
curtain had been up a few seconds—few in 
reality, though what thousands of them 
there seemed to be!—one of them, a woman 
—and a beautiful woman, poor, stricken 
soul!—rose up from her seat, and fixing me 
with her great, wild eyes, waved her arms 
above her head, and gave utterance to such 
sounds as might have proceeded from some 
dying wild beast of the jungle. I was 
paralyzed. I could not open my mouth; 
my lips seemed glued together. I had to 
start the piece by singing a little song which 
went: 

Oh, would I were a bird, 
With wings attached to me; 

A dove would be preferred— 

Then, Joe, I’d fly tothee. 


I could not speak. There was a ghastly 


Then I was dimly conscious of the 


pause. 
doctor’s voice saying in a whisper; “Oh, 
would I were a bird.” Yes; I knew the 


lines well enough, but I could not open my 
mouth to utter them! Then, a longer 
pause, and then again the doctor’s voice, 
this time saying to someone: “For Heaven’s 
sake ring down the curtain!” At that mo- 
ment a voice I could scarcely recognize as 
my own sang out sepulchrally the opening 
line of the song, and then I wenton. I 
believe that had I been unable to get that 
line out, and the curtain had fallen by the 
doctor's direction, I should never have been 
an actress, for I could never have sum- 
moned up the courage to try again. 
et 

The elder Sothern was extremely sensi- 
tive to interruption of any sort. Seeing a 
man in the act of leaving his box during the 
delivery of one of the actor’s best speeches, 
he shouted out: “Hi, you sir, do you know 
there is another act?” The offender was 
equal to the occasion, however. He turned 
to the actor and answered, cheerfully: “Oh, 
yes—that’s why I am going!” 
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PLAN NOW 
FOR COLORADA 













To Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 


ROUND TRIP LIMIT OCT. 31. 





FROM 


AUGUST 1110 14. 
AUGUST 23, 24. 





ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI RIVER 





Only $21.00 
Only $15.00 





JULY 14 ro 383i. 
AUGUST 15 ro 22, 


| Only $26.50 
Only $19.00 








—TO— 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT LAKE, BLACK HILLS, YELLOWSTONE PARK 
and PACIFIC COAST, proportionately low rate excursions during many periods of the 


Summer. Make inquiries. 


With its various main lines through the West—to Denver, Billings, and St. Paul 
—the Burlington offers the greatest variety of Summer tours, embracing the entire scope 
of Rocky Mountain scenery through Colorado and Yellowstone Park. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise you the least cost, sending you free our Special 


Summer Pub. ications. 


City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St, 
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Providence and Return 
By Ocean Steamer. 


Via Old Point Comfort and New York. 
$31.50 including meals and berth 
on the Steamer. 
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BY RAIL AND OCEAN, 


39-DAY TRIP 
ST. LOUIS 


PROVIDENCE and RETURN 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 


C. & 0. Ry. and Alleghany mountains 


to Washington D, C. 
Penn. Ry. To New York. 


Ocean Steamer To Providence R. I. 
RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


Tickets 


K.B POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. Ry., 


BIG FOUR TICKET OFFICE, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


PO UU ee Oe et te 


Sold only on July 7-8 9, can be 

made good to leave Providence as 

late as August 15th. Liberal Stop-overs. 
For full particulars call on 


inane 


$24.00 
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AWFORD’S 


We Launch Or ANNUAL MIDSUMMER SALE tris week. 


And Promise the People the BARGAINS of their lives out of the only still complete 


SILKS. 


Fearful Scalping in This Department 
25c—1 lot of Corded Silk Crepes, in black, blue 


and wine—regular 69c quality—now................ 25¢ 
39c—1 lot of Fancy Silk Taffeta—regular 75c 
and 85c quality—now.............2......00 REET T 39c 


49c—1 lot fine Fancy Stripe and Brocaded 
Silk, in light and dark shades—regular 95c 
and $1.00 quality—now.... 49c 
59c—1 lot of Fancy Siripe Silk, extra good 
quality, desirable styles—regular $1.25 








quality—now i soskptaebaie wemigiceis okie 59c 
49c—Black Faille Francaise Silk—regular 85c 
IMIR ooo os toes caste castens od acctabs—ocasaonsankaceas OG 


Black Goods. 


The Head of this House is the Great, 
Original and Only Clean Scalper !! 
24gc—Linen Finish Lawn, black ground, 


with white figures—were 7}¢c—now.............. 
5c—Fine quality Black Dimity, with white 


26c 


figures—were 15c—mnow............2.......c200:-ssssseseeeenes 5c 
74¢ce—Choice styles Black Batiste, with small 
dots and figures—were 15c—now..........0..------- 746¢ 


25c—Imported St. Gall Swiss, black ground, 
with fine embroidered dots—45c and 50c 
I ,.15ii:4:virkerescdinamentiinlontnianiseaseie 25¢ 


Ladies’ Neckwear Special 


10 gross Ladies’ Mull Ties, hemstitched ends, 
silk embroidered, turn-over collars; also 
three tucks, in pink, blue, cardinal, black, 
white and lavendar—were 25c each—now 
(each) 

Very latest in Neckwear—Very low Linen 
Collars, 1 and 14¢ inch’sizes from 13 to 16 
inches, at (each).. 12k%c 

Long Black Silk Four-in-Hand Ties were 35c 
eS 1 Shik 








HANDKERCHIEFS 


500 dozen job Handkerchiefs, all kinds, lace 
edge, embroidered scalloped, embroidered 
hemstitched—‘‘no seconds,’’ all perfect— 
were 15c and 20c each, choice now (each)....7}¢c 

50 dozen All-Linen Hand-drawn Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs—were 15c each—now............ Bloc 


Stock of Dry Goods in St. Louis!! 


Milli 

illinery. 

The World Knows We are the 
Leaders in Millinery. 


Special clearance of our Summer and Early Fall 
Millinery, in ready-to-wear patterns, trimmed and 
shirt-waist hats. 


Now 25c for Shirt-Waist Hats, with quill, made of 
best China straw, linen and duck; were $1.98. 


Now $2.98 for beautifully trimmed Hats, many 
patterns among this lot trimmed with flowers, 
quills, pompons and aigrettes; were $5.98 to 
$7.50. 

Now 98c for Dress and Walking-Hats made of 

.. Straw, horse hair, chiffon and moline, beauti- 
fully trimmed; were $3 50. 

Now $5.98 for our best creations in Evening and 
Dress Hats, made of the best materials and 
elaborately trimmed; were $8.50 to $18.00 

Now 98c—Children’s Hats, Caps and Bonnets, 
made of mull, strawbraids and nainsooks, with 
rosettes of ribbon, streamers of ribbon and 
chiffon and flowers; were $1.98 to $3.25. 


Look at our line of Baby Caps before purchasing 
and be convinced that we are showing the largest 
and best assorted line in the city and at lowest prices. 


Linens! | Sheared Close ! 


Now 39c a Yard—70 inches wide Cream Table 
Damask, a good selection of floral designs, 
heavy quality; was 59c a yard. 

Now 40c a Yard—68-inch full bleached all-linen 
Table Damask, choice patterns and an extra 
good value at the former price of 69c a yard. 

Now 12}4c Each—Hemmed Huck Towels, size 
22x43 inches, extra heavy, in white and 
colored borders; were 20c. 

Now 10c Each—20x43 inch Hemmed Huck 
Towels, in white and colored borders; were 
15c. 

Now $1.00 a Dozen—All-Linen Silver Bleached 
Table Napkins, 22 inches square, several dif- 
ferent patterns and medium heavy quality, 
free from dressing; were $1 39. 

Now 10c Each—Heavy Unbleached Bath Towels, 
made of heavy 3 ply yarn, closely woven, size 
20x40 inches; were 15c each. 

Now 8!4c a Yard—Twilled Roller Toweling, 18 
inches wide, fancy red border and extra heavy 
quality; was 12}¢c a yard. 

Now 7c a Yard—aAll-Linen Bleached Crash for 
rollers, 18 inches wide, good weight; was 10c 
a yard. 


Suits, Skirts, Waists, Jackets 
and Traveling Wraps. 


The “Baron” and the “Boss” did the great 
American coronation act (otherwise scalping) in 
the undermentioned stocks, and they did the thing 
up to the queen’s taste. 

Now 45c—75 dozen Ladies’ Black and White, 
Blue and White and Red and White Stripe 
Gingham Underskirts; were $1.75. 

Now 45c—A grand assortment of Ladies’ Cham- 
bray, Madras and Gingham Waists, all the latest 
style; were $1.50. 

Now $3.50—Ladies’ Castor, Black, Oxford and 
Gray Walking Skirts; tailor made; were $6 50. 

Now $2 50—Ladies’ Blue, Castor, Brown and Red 
Serge Tailor-Made Blouses and Eton Jackets; 
were $7.50. 

Now 43c—Ladies’ Percale Dressing Sacques and 
Kimonas; were $1 25. 

Now 95c—A lot of Ladies’ Cloth Dress and Walk- 
ing Skirts; were $3.50 to $4.50. 

Now $5 25—Ladies’ Black Taffeta Silk Dress 
Skirts; were $9.75. 

Now $2.98—Ladies’ Tailor-Made Oxford and Gray 
Box-Pleated Skirts; were $6.50. 

Now $6.50—Ladies’ Black Peau de Soie Nobby 
Eton Jackets, new style cuffs, cord trimmed; 
were $12.50. 

Now $7.50—Ladies’ Cravenette Raglans, just the 
garment for traveling; were $15.00. 

All garments altered free of charge. 


LACES. 


It is unnecessary for us to say that we have the 
Banner lace Department of this city, in any way 
you may choose to put it!! We keep only up-to- 
date goods, have all the novelties in superabundant 
choice and make prices on them from 25 to 75 per 
cent below all else. And now, when we have 
done the coronation act, where are we?] | 
11,500 pieces mixed lot of Laces—all kinds, 

Point de Paris, Valenciennes, with inser- 

tions to match, from 2 to 6 inches wide; also 

Torchon, Medici, Black Silk, Chantilly 

Lace and Serpentine Insertions, white, 

cream and Arabian Serpentine Insertions— 

choice of big table full at (yard)..............00..------.9¢ 

Were 15c, 30c and 25c a yard. 

Another lot of 9000 pieces Laces, mixed lot, 
odds and ends, short lengths, etc., choice of 

big table in front of elevators at (yard)............. Se 

Some of these Laces are worth up to 25c yard. 


D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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24 
GOWN MORTGAGES. 





Dinner gown mortgages, or, to be accur- 
ate, mortgages because of the dinner gown, 
are now included among the financial trans- 
actions of New York’s fashionable women. 
To the fashionable dressmaker belongs the 
distinction of being primarily their projector 
and promoter. 

The fact might never have been generally 
known, had it not been for a visiting French- 
man, who, thoroughly impressed with some 
interesting information on the subject, 
gained, one evening, from a lady whom he 
had taken in to dinner, availed himself of 
the very first chance to talk it over at the 
club. Then the interested members 
hastened to parade their knowledge before 
certain of their women friends, who, in turn, 
eagerly communicated the facts to other 
women not in the secret, and so the news 


spread. 
Like some other foreign visitors, the 


gave her in return a mortgage to their value 
on my house. 

“I stared at her in amazement, and then, 
of course, refused her offer point blank, 
whereupon she coolly remarked that she 
was very particular to whom she made such 
an offer, and that already several of her 
best customers had purchased a quantity of 
evening gowns on those very terms.” 

Strange to say, mortgages of this par- 
ticular kind, which, by the way, seldom run 
for more than one year, are not drawn up 
in strictly legal form. Nevertheless, they 
are made out after a fashion which gives 
the dressmaker a strong enough hold on a 
customer, who, undoubtedly, would rather 
pay the mortgage twice over than have the 
details made public. 

The sudden jump into acertain degree 
of popularity of the dinner gown mortgage 
is due entirely tothe fact that in the social 
firmament there are times and seasons when 
it behooves the woman of fashion to shine 


The Mirror 


Frenchman, during his stay in New York, more resplendently than at others, even 
marveled at the superb dinner gowns which though she must run into debt to do it, and 
met his eye wherever he went—marveled afterwards undergo a temporary eclipse 
quite as much at the variety of them, each in orderto get even with her bank account 
more splendid than the last, included ina and pay her debts. 
society woman’s wardrobe, as at their appar- None is better informed on this point than 
ent costliness; and before long he was the fashionable dressmaker, who certainly 
ready to believe that in no other country in deserves credit for devising anew way to 
the world is money spent so lavishly for protect herself, while increasing her sales 
women’s clothes asin America. and at the same time helping some members 
He noticed, of course, that in point of of society toa period of shining.—New York 
magnificence, the dinner gown leads all the Sun. 
rest, and that, although the ball gown might oe a} 
be almost passe and comparatively inexpen- Sermons are commonly supzo0sed to be 
sive, the dinner gown of a woman in society § medicinal to the mind of both compounder 
invariably reached a high-water mark of and congregation, but the New York Tribune 
newness of design, rich materials and costly tells the story of one which, if the minister’s 







embellishments. 
These reflections and others he confided 


with enthusiasm, and in his best manner, to 
his partner at the aforementioned dinner, at 
the same time naively expressing surprise 
that so very many American women were 
able to lavish such piles of money on one 
particular article of apparel. 

The lady at his side listened beamingly, 
and at the end of the champagne course 
became delightfully communicative. Said 
she: 

“If you will promise not to betray me, I 
think I can let you into the secret of how 
some of the less wealthy women in the 
social swim manage sometimes to get sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of dinner 
gowns in a single season. The reason is 
simply this: “They give their dressmaker 
a mortgage on real estate.” 

The Frenchman looked blank. The 
lady proceeded. 

“The American man, as perhaps you 
know, has got into the habit of deeding 
over to his wife some particular bit of real 
estate, preferably a city house, not so much 
from an impulse of generosity as because 
the transaction may prove to be a safeguard 
should financial disaster overtake him later. 
For that reason there is a host of married 
women, as well as of unmarried ones, who 
own valuable realty both in and out of New 
York. I myself own the house I live in—a 
circumstance which my dressmaker seems 
to know as well as I do. 

“At any rate, not long ago, when I went 
to her establishment to look at a lot of new 
French gowns just brought over, and in 
consequence found myself quite depressed 
because I could afford to order only one of 
them sent home, she took me aside and con- 
fidentially whispered that I could order as 
many gowns as [ wanted and be in no 
hurry about paying for them, provided I 


servant was right, was an exception: 

One Sunday morning the late Rev. Dr. 
Ducachet, of Connecticut, arose feeling de- 
cidedly ill. After a futile attempt to eat 
breakfast, he called an old and favorite 
colored servant to him and said: 

“Sam, go around and tell Simmons”—the 
sex‘on—"“to post a notice on the church 
door that I am too ill to preach to-day.” 

“Now, massa,” said Samuel, “don’ you 
gib up dat way. Just gib him a trial; you 
get ’long all right.” 

The argument resulted in the minister’s 
determination to try it. He preached as 
usual, and after service returned to the 
house, looking much brigh‘er. 


“How you feel, massa?” said Samuel, as 
he opened the door. 

“Better: much better, Sam. I’m glad I 
took your advice.” 

“I knew it, I knew it!” said Samuel, 
grinning from ear to ear. “I knew you 
feel better when you git dat sermon out o’ 
your system !”— Exchange. 

se st 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 


$1.00. 
Fe Ft 
A WELL SATISFIED GIRL. 





At an old-fashioned revival meeting, the 
minister approached Minnie, who was only 
10 years old, and urged her to go forward 
to the “mourners’ bench” for prayers, as 
many of her young friends had done. 

“No, thank you,” said Minnie, holding 
back. 

“But why?” questioned the minister. 
“Don’t you want to be born again?” 

“No,” replied Minnie; I’m afraid I might 
be born a boy next time!” 





Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 





miS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
ly wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


3 ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. . . . The man who 
wrote this book . . . is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its p-ges shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.—St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 
flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing.—Baltimore News. 


PRIcE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
The “Mirror,” 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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AT HALF-PAST TWO EVERY AFTERNOON 













‘The Meteor’”” Leaves Union Station, Saint Louis, for 


Oklahoma, Texas and the Southwest. 


It is a New Train, Equipped with Electric Lights, Electric Fans and Observation Cafe Cars, 


=] 
= Under the Management of Fred Harvey. 


As the merits of this train become better known, its patronage increases day by day. And deservedly, for, aside 
from the attractiveness of the service, it should be borne in mind that the first railroad to inaugurate 


Observation Cafe Cars from the North and East to Texas, was the 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 
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= TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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MKT OLD MEXICO 


ann THE SOUTHWEST take 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


A STRICTLY MODERN TRAIN WITH THROUGH CARS 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO ano KANSAS CITY 


AUSTIN, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
SAN ANTONIO and MEXICO CITY, 
























